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N entering upon the duties of the Chair of Moral Philosophy 

in this University, I may be permitted to express my sense 

of the honor of the office, and the satisfaction with which, after 

a considerable period of work in other lands, I return to the ser- 
vice of my own country and my own University. 

The Chair of Moral Philosophy has been filled by a long line 
of distinguished men: by Adam Ferguson and Dugald Stewart, 
by Thomas Brown and Christopher North. But it is not of these 
names that I chiefly think when I wish to realize the honor and 
the responsibility of the position to which I have been called, but 
of him who must be in all our thoughts to-day, my own teacher, 
who so long and so honorably stood in this place. It seems but 
the other day that I saw Professor Calderwood for the first time 
in the Moral Philosophy class:room, and it is difficult to realize 
that he has already passed beyond our sight. I can never forget 
what I owe to him, and while it is with great diffidence that I 
venture to take up his work in the University, the memory of his 
example will be a constant inspiration in my task. It would be 
impertinent in me to attempt an appreciation of the work of Pro- 
fessor Calderwood as a philosopher, as a teacher, or as a man 


and a citizen. But no one could know him in these various rela- 


' Inaugural Lecture on assuming the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the University 


of Edinburgh, October 26, 18908. 
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tions without perceiving the essential harmony and even identity 
that underlay them. The man and the philosopher and the 
teacher were one; he lived his philosophy, and practised what 
he taught. His life was a rare exemplification of the ancient 
Greek ideal of the id ntity of the good man with the good citi- 


zen, and the loss of his removal has been felt by his fellow- 


citizens hardly less than by his colleagues and his students. Such 
a man’s place cannot be filled, such a man’s influen outlives 
himself. The name of Henry Calderwood will not soon be for- 


gotten by the University and the city of Edinb 

Throughout his philosophic career, Professor Calderwood was 
identified with that type of philosophy which has come to be 
known abroad as well as at home by the national name, and it 


seemed to me that it might not be inappropriate to the occasion 


to call attention to the more significant elements in the Scottish 


contribution to Moral Philosophy Nor must we limit our con- 
sideration to what is technically described the ‘Scottish 


School,’ if we would understand even this more limited part of 


the field [The movement of Scottish Moral Phil phy from 
Hutcheson to the present day is a single movement in 
bi lerstood only if it is studied a whol 
In this movement the University of Gla in 
even n mportant part than our own Univ ty, 1 1 the 
of brilliant men who h or | its ( f Moral 
Phil yhy Hutcheson / id R 
] P represent, with Hume Trea th 
three important sta in the development of S« t] 


i il 
firm hand the key-note of Scottish speculati If his 
polemic against the crude empiricism which to | lomi 
nated the Scottish Universities during the first half of 1 igh 
teenth tury, Hutcheson i mportant pre tcid, his 
refutation of the ethical subjectivism of Hobb his 
to! importan He is not to be regarded dis 
ciple of Shaftesbury and the continuator of | In the 
characteristic features of his thought, in his theory of t Moral 
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Sense’ and in his doctrine of Benevolence, he is distinctly origi- 
nal ; and in many respects his moral philosophy suggests, and 
bears, the comparison with his greater English contemporary, 
Bishop Butler. In viewof its influence upon his successors, it is 
not too much to call Hutcheson’s /xgwry an epoch-making work 
in the history of ethical science. 

Hutcheson’s polemic is chiefly directed, like Shaftesbury’s, 
against the egoism of Hobbes and his followers. Virtue, he in- 
sists, is not a matter of self-interest, as “some of our moralists 
themselves’”’ would have us believe, ‘so much are they accus- 
tomed to deduce every approbation or aversion from rational 
views of interest.”” On the contrary, there is “some quality 
apprehended in actions, which procures approbation and love 
toward the actor, from those who receive no advantage by the 
action,”’ and “a contrary quality, which excites aversion and dis- 
like toward the actor, even from persons unconcerned in its 
natural tendency.’"' Hutcheson’s aim is to prove “the reality of 
virtue,”’ and for him its disinterestedness and its reality are one. 
Between the object and the subject of morality there is, more- 
over, a perfect adaptation. ‘ His principal design,” he tells us, 
“is to show that human nature was not left quite indifferent in 
the affair of virtue, to form to itself observations concerning the 
advantage or disadvantage of actions, and ac cordingly to regu- 
late its conduct. . . . The Author of nature has much 
better furnished us for a virtuous conduct than our moralists 
seem to imagine, by almost as quick and powerful instructions as 
we have for the preservation of our bodys. He has made Virtue 
a lovely Form, to excite our pursuit of it ; and has given us strong 
affections to be the springs of each virtuous action.” ‘‘ May 
not we find too in mankind a relish for a beauty in characters, in 
manners? I doubt we have made Philosophy, as well as Relig- 
ion, by our foolish management of it, so austere and ungainly a 
form, that a gentleman cannot easily bring himself to like it. 
and those who are strangers to it, can scarcely bear to hear our 


description of it. So much it is changed from what was once 
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ht of the finest gentlemen among the ancients, and 
their recreation after the hurry of publick affairs !’’ 

Hutcheson’s chief lesson for his contemporaries is, therefore, 
the old Greek lesson of the inherent beauty ef goodness, of the 
essential attractiveness of virtue, and he tells us that he “ took 
the first hints’ of his opinions from “ some of the greatest writers 
of antiquity.”’ Certain forms of conduct and character, like cer- 
tain forms of sound and color, give pleasure to the spectator ; 
and ‘‘ that determination to be pleased with the contemplation of 
those affections, actions, or characters of rational agents, which 
we call virtuous, he marks bythe name of a moral sense.’’* ‘“‘ We 
find as great an agreement of men in their relishes of Forms, as 
in their external senses which all agree to be natural ; and that 


pleasure or pain, delight or aversion, are naturally joined to their 


perceptions.” But, while virtue pleases, its pleasantness ts rather 
the criterion than the essence of virtue ‘In the pleasant pas- 
sions, we do not love because it is pleasant to love; we do not 


chuse this state, because it is an advantageous or pleasant stat 
this passion necessarily arises from seeing its proper object, a 


morally good character.’”* 


The very distinction between ‘ nat- 
ural’ and ‘ moral’ good is that the one is pursued from interest 


or self-love, the other from disinterested love of the action itself. 


This moral sense does not necessarily imply such a desire of 
virtue as shall overcome all considerations of self-interest: we 
may know and approve the bette r, yé t choose the worse But 


no considerations of self-interest can blind our perception of the 
beauty of virtue: “our moral sense cannot be bribed.’ And 
though we may be able to reason out the advantage of virtue 

- ky vledcge , ‘ nfo? th thar noi ' . 
our cnowledge of it is a perception rather than an nierence. 
“ Must a man have the reflection of Cumberland, or Puffendorf 
to admire generosity, faith, humanity, gratitude? . . . Unhappy 
would it be for mankind,.if a sense of virtue was of as narrow an 
extent, as a capacity for such metaphysicks.’ He specially 


warns us, however, not to confuse the doctrine of t 


! Prefa p. xvi ‘, p. 154 
Ir ce, | x | I T 
d., Prefa p. x lt 125 
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sense with that of ‘innate ideas,’ and insists that “this moral 
sense has no relation to innate ideas.”"" We are not furnished at 
the outset of our moral career with a ready-made set of moral 
ideas ; and without experience we should never have come by 
such ideas. All that nature provides is the capacity of moral 
perception; a moral sense, not moral ideas or perceptions. 
“The vast diversity of moral principles, in various nations and 
ages . . . is indeed a good argument against innate ideas, or 
principles, but will not evidence mankind to be void of a moral 
sense to perceive virtue or vice in actions, when they occur to 
their observation.’”* 

We have already seen that the mark of virtue is, in Hutche- 
son’s eyes, its disinterestedness or unselfishness. But he goes 
further, and insists that the essence of virtue is positive benevo- 
lence or love of others. “If we examine all the actions which 
are counted amiable anywhere, and enquire into the grounds upon 
which they are approved, we shall find, that in the opinion of the 
person who approves them, they always appear as benevolent, or 
flowing from love of others, and a study of their happiness.’’* 
“ The universal foundation of our sense of moral good, or evil,” 
is ‘‘ benevolence toward others, on the one hand, and malice, or 
even indolence, and unconcernedness about the apparent publick 
evil, on the other.’"* It follows that “ the most perfectly virtuous” 
actions are ‘“‘such as appear to have the most universal unlimited 
tendency to the greatest and most extensive happiness of all the 
rational agents, to whom our influence can reach.’ As “that 
action is best which procures the greatest happiness for the 
greatest numbers,’ so is that agent most virtuous the purity of 
whose intention to minister to the greatest general happiness is 
least corrupted by thoughts of self-seeking. Hutcheson has even 
constructed a ‘“ universal canon to compute the morality of any 
actions, with all their circumstances,’ a calculus of virtue and 
vice, with which I will not trouble you here, but the general out- 
come of which is that the amount of virtue is determined by the 


ratio of benevolence to selfishness in every case. 


' Jbid., Preface, p. xvi * Jbid., p. 168 
2 OP. cit., p. 200. 5 Jhid., p. 180, 
?., p. 162 6 Joid., p. 177. 
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It would seem to follow that the ideal life excludes regard for 


our own good. Hutcheson holds, however, that “the actions 


| 


which flow solely from self-love, and yet evidence no want of 


' 


benevolence, having no hurtful effects upon others, seem perfectly 
indifferent in a moral sense, and neither raise the love or hatred 
of the observer.’’' Such actions belong to the sphere of natural, 


ian to that of moral good. But the one sphere may 


rather tl 
easily overlap the other, and natural good may become moral. 
‘‘ He who pursues his own private good, with an intention also to 
concur with that constitution which tends to the good of the 
whole ; and much more he who promotes his own good, with a 
direct view of making himself more capable of serving God, or 


1 


doing good to mankind; acts not only innocently, but also 


’ 


honourably, and virtuously : for in both these cases, a motive of 


benevolence concurs with self-love to excite him to the action. 


And thus a neglect of our own good may be morally evil, and 


argue a want of benevolence toward the whole.’’* Nay, self- 
love may be interpreted as, in the last analysis, a form of benev- 
olence Since “‘ every moral agent justly considers himself as a 
part of this rational system, which may be useful tothe whole, . . . 
he may be, in part, an object of his own benevolence.’ Why 
should a man not be benevolent to himself? ‘A man surely of 


the strongest benevolence may justly treat himself as he would 
do a third person, who was a competitor of equal merit with the 


other; and as his preferring one to another, in such a case, would 


1 r 1 : 
argue no weakness of benevolence ; so, no more would he evi- 


dence it by preferring himself to a man of only equal abilitys.” 
‘“« Self-love is really as necessary to the good of the whole, as 
benevolence ; as that attraction which causes the cohesion of the 


1 


parts, is as necessary to the regular state of the whole, as gravi- 
tation.””° In these words Hutcheson seems to anticipate the very 
latest version of Utilitarianism, making ‘the good of the whol 


the end, and strict impartiality—“ each to count for one and no 


one for more than one ’’—the working rule, of the moral life. In 
a p. 172 § /bid., p. 174 
27 5 lb 8 PI »S4 5 
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his subordination of reason to feeling, too, he arrives at the same 
view as the later Utilitarians. ‘‘ What is reason,” he asks, “ but 
that sagacity which we have in prosecuting any end?! “It 
must be an instinct, or a determination previous to reason, which 
makes us pursue private good, as well as publick good, as our 
end.” * Nor will Hutcheson hear of resolving benevolence into 
self-love. We cannot be “truly virtuous, if we intend only to 
obtain the pleasure which accompanies beneficence, without the 
love of others: nay, this very pleasure is founded on our being 
conscious of disinterested love to others, as the spring of our ac- 
tions.”’ 

In the stress which he lays on benevolence or love of others, 
making it the whole of virtue, Hutcheson passes beyond the 
circle of a merely utilitarian ethics. His moral sense is rather a 
sense of beauty or excellence in actions than a sense of pleasure ; 
its content is objective rather than subjective, universal rather 
than particular. It is not so much in the production of happi- 
ness, even of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, as 
in the will or intention to produce the general happiness, that 
virtue consists. It is the essential dignity or excellence of be- 
nevolence, rather than the resultant pleasure, that constitutes its 
virtue. Moreover, ‘“‘ we have an immediate sense of a dignity, a 
perfection, or beatifick quality in some kinds [ of pleasure], which 
no intenseness of the lower kinds can equal, were they also as 
lasting as we coujd wish.” And when we ask him for a final 
explanation of virtue, a final theory of its basis, Hutcheson’s 
answer reminds us more of Butler than of the Utilitarians. “ If 
any enquire, ‘Whence arises this love of esteem, or benevolence, 
to good men, or to mankind in general, if not from some nice 
views of self-interest ?’ Or, ‘How we can be moved to desire the 
happiness of others, without any view to our own?’ It may be 
answered, ‘that the same cause which determines us to pursue 


determines us both to esteem and benevo- 


happiness for ourselves, 
lence on their proper occasions; even the very frame of our 
nature, or a generous instinct, which shall be afterwards ex- 
| Lbid., p. 192 3 Jbid., p. 194. 
2 Jbid., p. 193. 4 System, Vol. I, p. 117. 
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plained.’’’' Is not this to say that, in such a being as man, virtue 
is simply natural, and vice unnatural; and is not that, in essence 
and in outline, the theory of Butler? Hutcheson is too compre- 
hensive a moralist to be adequately described by any of the 
recognized school-names. But, for our present purpose, he is 
best described as the founder, in Scotland at least, of Scottish 
Intuitionism in ethics. How carefully this Intuitionism is distin- 
guished by him from the doctrine of ‘Innate Ideas,’ we have 


already seen. 


Hume’s quarrel is with the rationalists rather than with the 
Egoists, with Cudworth and Clarke rather than with Hobbes and 
Mandeville. To these upholders of an “ abstract theory of mor- 
als’ it had seemed that morality belonged to the nature of things, 
that ethical propositions were no less demonstrable than mathe- 
matical, that the distinction between virtue and vice was as eternal 
and immutable as the distinction between truth and falsehood. 
“There has been an opinion very industriously propagated by 
certain philosophers, that morality is susceptible of demonstration ; 
and tho’ no one has ever been able to advance a single step in 
those demonstrations, yet 'tis taken for granted that this science 
may be brought to an equal certainty with geometry or algebra.’”” 
The issue lies between this rationalistic view of morality and the 
theory of a moral sense. ‘ There has been a controversy started 
of late . . . concerning the general foundation of Morals; 
whether they be derived from Reason or from Sentiment ; 
whether we attain the knowledge of them by a chain of argu- 
ment and induction, or by an immediate feeling and finer internal 
sense ; whether, like all sound judgements of truth and falsehood, 
they should be the same to every rational intelligent being ; or 
whether, like the perception of beauty and deformity, they be 
founded entirely on the particular fabric and constitution of the 
human species.’’* Both inthe 7reatese and in the Exguiry, Hume 


adopts unhesitatingly the latter view. ‘ Reason is wholly in- 


\Unguiry, p. 142 


2 Treatise, p. 463 (Clarendon Press edition 


’ Enquiry, p. 170. 


| 
| 
| 


. 
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active, and can never be the source of so active a principle as 
conscience, or a sense of morals.” The “ proper province ”’ of 
reason is ‘‘ the world of ideas,’’ while “ the will always places us 
in that of realities.""* Though “ reason and sentiment concur in 
almost all moral determinations and conclusions, the final sen- 
tence, it is probable . . . depends on some internal sense or 
feeling, which nature has made universal in the whole species.’’ 
While truth “procures only the cool assent of the understand- 
ing,’’ virtue ‘‘ takes possession of the heart.”* “ Morality, there- 
fore, is more properly felt than judg’d of.”® ‘It is impossible 
there can be a progress iz infinitum; and that one thing can 
always be a reason why another is desired. Something must be 
desirable on its own account, and because of its immediate accord 
or agreement with human sentiment and affection. Now, as 
virtue is an end, and is desirable on its own account, without fee 
and reward, merely for the immediate satisfaction which it con- 
veys ; it is requisite that there should be some sentiment which 
it touches, some internal taste or feeling, or whatever you may 
please to call it, which distinguishes moral good and evil, and 
which embraces the one and rejects the other.’® We feel ‘‘ the 
deformity of vice and beauty of virtue ;’ we approve, or take 
pleasure in, the one; we disapprove, or are pained by, the other. 
And “ what other reason can we ever assign for these affections, 
but the original fabric and formation of the human mind, which 
is naturally adapted to receive them ?’” 

Hume thus seems to give in his allegiance to the doctrine of a 
moral sense, already formulated by Hutcheson. ‘“ An action, or 
sentiment, or character is virtuous or vicious ; why ? because its 
view causes a pleasure or uneasiness of a particular kind. 

We go no farther ; nor do we enquire into the cause of the satis- 
faction. We do not infer a character to be virtuous, because it 
pleases ; but in feeling that it pleases after such a particular man- 


ner, we in effect feel that it is virtuous. The case is the same as 


' Treatise, p. 458. 5 Treatise, p. 470. 
2Thid., p. 413 Enquiry, pp. 293-4. 
SEnguiry, pp. 172-3. ‘Jbid., p. 172 

*/bid., p. 172. 
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in our judgments concerning all kinds of beauty, and tastes, and 
sensations.’"' Even in the 7reaftse, the spirit of which is so much 
more egoistic than that of the Azgury, he insists on the disin- 
terestedness of the moral sense. ‘‘’Tis only when a character is 
considered in general, without reference to our particular interest, 
that it causes such a feeling or sentiment, as denominates it 
morally good or evil.’ 

It is true that, in the 7reatise, Hume evinces a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction with the moral sense theory of morality, as held by 
Hutcheson, considering it unscientific to rest in an unanalyzed 
instinct, or to regard any particular principle as ultimate and 
simple. As Mr. Selby-Bigge says: “In the 7reatse nothing is 
more clear than his intention to reduce the various principles of 
human nature, which appear distinct to ordinary men, to some 
more general and underlying principle, and indeed his philosophy 
differed from that of the moral sense school, represented by Hutch- 
eson, in precisely that particular. In other words, he attempted 
a philosophical explanation of human nature, and was not content 
to accept the ordinary distinctions of ‘faculties’ and ‘senses’ as 
final.’’’ In particular, Hume is dissatisfied with the view of Justice 
as an original and unaccountable ‘instinct’ of human nature, and 
insists with great emphasis and iteration of argument upon its 
‘artificial’ character. And, in general, he sets himself to the 
task of accounting for the deliverances of the moral sense by re- 
ducing them all to the single principle of sympathy. ‘ Those 
who resolve the sense of morals into original instincts of the 
human mind, may defend the cause of virtue with sufficient au- 
thority ; but want the advantage, which those possess, who ac- 


count for that sense by an extensive sympathy with mankind.’”* 


In the last analysis, therefore, ‘sympathy is the chief source of 


moral distinctions.""° Nor is Hume content to accept sympathy 
itself as an ultimate and inexplicable principle of human nature. 


He seeks to account for sympathy as the product of self-love 


3 /ntroduction to Hume's Enquiries, p. xxii 
4 7) 11isé, p 6190 
5 Ibid., p. 618 
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through the association of ideas and impressions. There is no 
such thing, he holds, as “a general benevolence in human nature,” 
and particular benevolence can always be explained as an exten- 
sion of self-love. 

In the Exgwry, however, Hume abandons this endeavor after 
a final simplification of morality, and returns to Hutcheson’s 
standpoint of a moral sense. Sympathy is still the content of the 
moral sense, but the attempt is no longer made to account for 
sympathy. Hume has now definitely abandoned the egoistic 
point of view of the earlier work, and is ready, with Hutcheson, 
to accept a general principle of benevolence or humanity, as the 
ultimate principle of morality. “The notion of morals implies 
some sentiment common to all mankind, which recommends the 
same object to general approbation, and makes every man, or 
most men, agree to the same opinion or decision concerning it. 
It also implies some sentiment, so universal and comprehensive 
as to extend to all mankind, and render the actions and conduct, 
even of the persons the most remote, an object of applause or 
censure, according as they agree or disagree with that rule of 
right which is established. These two requisite circumstances 
belong alone to the sentiment of humanity here insisted on. 
One man’s ambition is not another’s ambition, nor will the same 
event or object satisfy both ; but the humanity of one man is the 
humanity of every one, and the same object touches this passion 
in all human creatures.’’' ‘“ By all the rules of philosophy, 
therefore, we must conclude, that these sentiments [of morals 
and of humanity] are originally the same.” * He devotes an ap- 
pendix to the proof of “the disinterestedness of benevolence ”’ 
and its distinctness from self-love ; and one cannot help thinking 
that he has his own earlier theory in view, as well as the egoistic 
theory in general, when he says: ‘“ Everything, which contri- 
butes to the happiness of society, recommends itself directly to 
our approbation and good-will. Here is a principle, which ac- 
counts, in great part, for the origin of morality : and what need 
we seek for abstruse and remote systems, when there occurs one 

1 Enquiry, pp. 272-3. 
2 Jbid., p. 230. 
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so obvious and natural?” ' Although he writes a long section 

on the question: ‘ Why Utility pleases,’ he ends by simply ac- 

cepting the fact shat it pleases. “Utility is only a tendency to a 

certain end; and were the ends totally indifferent to us, we should 

feel the same indifference towards the means. It is requisite a 
sentiment should here display itself, in order to give a preference 
to the useful above the pernicious tendencies. This sentiment / 
can be no other than a feeling for the happiness of mankind, and / 
a resentment of their misery ; since these are the different ends 

which virtue and vice have a tendency to promote. Here, there- 


fore, reason instructs us in the several tendencies of actions, and 





humanity makes a distinction in favor of those which are useful 
and beneficial.” 

In his interpretation of obligation, it is true, Hume seems to 
relapse into his earlier egoism. ‘‘ What theory of morals,’’ he 
asks, “‘ can ever serve any useful purpose, unless it can show, by a 
particular detail, that all the duties which it recommends are also 
the true interest of each individual?”’* ‘“ Nor does she [virtue] 
ever willingly part with any pleasure but in hopes of ample com- 
pensation in some other period of their lives. The sole trouble 
which she demands, is that of just calculation, and a steady prefer- 
ence of the greater happiness.’’* It is significant, however, that, 
in attempting to reconcile humanity and self-interest, Hume here 
accepts the view of self-love already advocated by Hutcheson 
and Butler. ‘ Whatever contradiction may vulgarly be supposed 
between the se/fsh and social sentiments or dispositions, they are 
really no more opposite than selfish and ambitious, selfish and 
] 


revengeful, selfish and vain. It is requisite that there be an 


original propensity of some kind, in order to be a basis to self- 


° e . > © ; 
love, by giving a relish to the objects of its pursuit ; and none 
more fit for this purpose than benevolence or humanity.’ If, 
however, a man should be skeptical as to whether he shall ‘ find 
P’ 
his account’ in virtue, while moral argument with him may be 
impossible, we may trust, Hume thinks, to the healthy impulse 
1 Jbid., p. 219. Cf. footnote * Jiid., p. 279 
2 /bid., p. 286. * Jbid., p. 251 
3 Jhid., p. 250. 
i 
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of his nature, to his uncorrupted heart, to lead him in the path 
of duty. ‘‘ What heart must one be possessed of who professes 
such principles, and who feels no internal sentiment that belies so 
pernicious a theory, it is easy to imagine.” ' “If his heart rebel 
not against such pernicious maxims, if he feel no reluctance to 
the thoughts of villainy or baseness, he has indeed lost a consid- 
erable motive to virtue ; and we may expect that his practice will 
be answerable to his speculation. But in all ingenuous natures, 
the antipathy to treachery and roguery is too strong to be coun- 
terbalanced by any views of profit or pecuniary advantage.” * 
For Hume, as for Hutcheson, then, the ultimate basis of moral 
distinctions is found in the moral sentiments of approbation and 
disapprobation. Morality is, therefore, he concludes, like knowl- 
edge, subjective rather than objective ; the measure of right and 
wrong is found in ‘ the particular structure and fabric’ of ‘human 
nature,’ in the modes of its sensibility. ‘‘ Here [in the “ senti- 
ment of disapprobation, which arises in you, towards this action ”’] 
is a matter of fact; but ’tis the object of feeling, not of reason. 
It lies in yourself, not in the object. So that when you pro- 
nounce any action or character to be vicious, you mean nothing, 
but that from the constitution of your nature you have a feeling 
or sentiment of blame from the contemplation of it. Vice and 
virtue, therefore, may be compar’d to sounds, colours, heat and 
cold, which, according to modern philosophy, are not qualities in 
objects, but perceptions in the mind.”’* Similarly, in distinguish- 
ing the “‘ boundaries and offices of reason and of taste,’’ he says: 
“The former conveys the knowledge of truth and falsehood ; the 
latter gives the sentiment of beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. 
The one discovers objects as they really stand in nature, without 
addition or diminution: the other has a productive faculty, and 
gilding or staining all natural objects with the colours, borrowed 
from internal sentiment, raises in a manner a new creation.’ * 
Now we know that Hume was no believer in the speculative any 
more than in the practical reason, that in his eyes knowledge is 
no less subjective than morality, and that, in the speculative field 


1 Jbid., p. 295. 3 Treatise, p. 469. 


2 Lbid., p. 283. 4‘ Enguiry, p. 294. 
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at any rate, his scepticism is thorough-going. And we might 
readily draw the same sceptical corollary from h hical criti- 
cism. Man, it would seem, is the measure of virtu s well as 
of truth; and is not that to say that there is no measure of 


either? Hume, however, denies the parallel. 


are natural, “founded on the original consti 


nections 


titution of the mind, 
not artificial and conventional, the invention of politicians.” 
‘“‘ Nothing can be more superficial than this paradox of the scep- 
tics; and it were well, if, in the abstruser studies of logic and 
metaphysics, we could as easily obviate the cavils of that sect, as 
in the practical and more intelligible sciences of politics and 
morals.” ! 

It is no easy matter to sum up Hume's contribution to ethical 
science So far as the history of Utilitarianism is « erned, he 
freed that theory from the egoism which still characterizes it even 
in the later statements of Tucker, Paley, and Bentham, and an 
ticipated Mill himself in all the essential elements of ; system. 
“Tt would hardly be too much to claim,” says a careful ident 
of thi ibject, “that the /uguiry conc r the P les of 
VW vith all its defects and shortcomings, is the classic stat 
ment of English Utilitarianism.’’* A less important influen 
ethically regarded, was exerted by Hum ly fa th 
/ concerned, upon the development of Associa 
tionism Hi alysis of Sympathy in part tim ted hi 
friend and countryman, Adam Smith, to th nstructi of his 
ingvenio though not permanently important, “t f the 
mor entiment which explains conscien ympat vith 
the feelings of an imaginary impartial ectat f conduct 
Hume’s most important historical influ h ; 
in metaphysi negative rather than positive in it racte! 
His de-rationalization of morality, like hi { tic disin 

tegration of knowled roused hi ( to the « ce of 

reason, practical as well as theoretical T] in 

both references, of far greater historical im t / 

guir) In both fields Hume had mad ! tl 
1] ot 14. 
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measure ; in both he had substituted psychology for philosophy. 
It is perhaps not so clearly understood in the ethical as in the 
metaphysical reference that Kant’s philosophy is, explicitly and 
in its entirety, an ‘answer to Hume.’ The re-discovery of reason 
in that ‘human nature’ which was for Hume the ultimate term 
of philosophical explanation, is Kant’s effort in both Critiques. 
The reduction of morality to the particular structure and fabric 
of the human constitution, the adoption of pleasure and pain as 
criteria of virtue and vice,—this seems to Kant the fatal error in 
ethical theory. For this would be to make morality subjective 
and contingent, and to resolve duty into expediency. Morality 
or duty—for these are one—has nothing to do with the particu- 
lar constitution of human nature, or with its sentiments of appro- 
bation and disapprobation, of pleasure and displeasure. It speaks 
to man as a purely rational being, and says, ‘Thou shalt act as 
such.”’ To man as a sentient or affective being its voice is a re- 
lentless and eternal ‘‘ Thou shalt zoe¢ act as such.”” Even sym- 
pathy and benevolence are, in Kant’s eyes, ‘ pathological ;’ and 
for the health of the moral being they must give place to the 
pure life of reason. It was perhaps inevitable that Hume’s anti- 
rationalism should give rise, in ethics as in metaphysics, to a new 
rationalism even more extreme, and intolerant of feeling, than the 
old ; but it is curious that in ethics, where Hume’s antipathy to 
reason was less intense, and his entire interest so much more 
positive, Kant’s enthusiasm for reason should have been so great 
as to lead him to an exclusive advocacy of its claims. 

In ethics, as in metaphysics, however, there was another ‘answer 
to Hume.’ His contemporaries and his successors in Scotland 
were roused to the same effort as the founder of German idealism. 
The ‘ Scottish philosophy’ of Reid and Stewart and the later In- 
tuitionists down to our own time is, in its sum and substance, a 
reassertion of the place and function of reason in the thought and 
in the life of man; and though it proceeds very largely upon the 
same lines as the Kantian philosophy, it possesses characteristics 
of its own which differentiate it from the philosophy of Kant, and 
still more from that of his successors, characteristics which give 


it a historical importance of its own, and which are intimately 
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connected with certain fundamental qualities of the national 
spirit of which it is the expression. 

If Hutcheson is the founder of Scottish philosophy, Reid is its 
second founder. To him we owe its characteristic later form as 
a philosophy of ‘Common Sense.’ This point of view is reached 
by Reid in his effort to refute the scepticism of Hume, by the 
establishment of the objective validity of both our intellectual 
and our moral judgments. Judgment is for him the central fea- 


ture alike of knowledge and of morality, and the new question 


which he raises in both references is essentially the question of 


Kant : How is such judgment possible ? 

The secret of moral action is to be found in judgment, not in 
feeling ; it is judgment that differentiates human from animal ac- 
tion. ‘“‘ Appetites, affections, passions . . . draw a man toward a 
certain object, without any farther view, by a kind of violence.”’ 
Reason is a “ cool principle,”’ and “ operates in a calm and dispas- 
sionate manner.’ Reason is “ the manly part of our constitution, 
the other the brute part.”” In the animal “ we may observe one 
passion combating another, and the strongest prevailing ; but we 
perceive no calm principle in their constitution, that is superior to 
every passion, and able to give law to it.’’" Passion has strength, 
but lacks authority; reason “is always accompanied with au- 
thority.”” ‘It is the office of judgment to appreciate the value 
of an end, or the preference due to one end above another.” 


1 


“Mr. Hume maintains that reason is no principle of action ; but 
that it is, and ought to be, the servant of the passions. .. . I 
shall endeavour to show that, among the various ends of human 
actions, there are some, of which, without reason, we could not 
even form a conception ; and that, as soon as they are conceived, 


a re¢ 


action, but a leading and governing principle, to which all our 


rard to them is, by our constitution, not only a principle of 


animal principles are subordinate, and to which they ought to be 
subject. . . . These I shall call rational principles.’’” 
Such rational judgments are, according to Reid, judgments of 
reason; not of reasoning, or, in Kantian language, of the under- 
1 Essays on the Active Powers, Essay 11, ch. 2 


2 Essay U1, part iii, ch. 1. 
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standing. Hume had not contemplated the possibility of such a 
higher rational function. Moral distinctions, being indemonstra- 
ble, must, he argued, be felt rather than judged. But there are, 
and must be, Reid replies, at the basis of all demonstration, cer- 
tain original and indemonstrable, but none the less—rather, all 
the more—rational principles, which constitute the first premisses 
of all demonstration, the starting points of all inference, and with- 
out which we should have the absurdity of an infinite regress of 
premisses. Among these original premisses of thought, we must 
postulate moral as well as intellectual judgments. ‘ There must 
be in morals, as in all other sciences, first or self-evident princi- 
ples, on which all moral reasoning is grounded, and on which it 
ultimately rests. . .. Without such principles, we can no 
more establish any conclusion in morals, than we can build a 
castle in the air, without any foundation.””' To attempt the dis- 
cussion of moral questions without reference to such moral 
principles, would be “like reasoning with a blind man about 
colour, or with a deaf man about sound.”’ 

Moral or practical judgments are of two kinds, judgments of 
good, and of duty, embracing respectively the spheres of pru- 
dence and of virtue. ‘A man is prudent when he consults his 
real interest ; but he cannot be virtuous, if he has no regard to 
duty.”’* Our judgments of duty Reid attributes to conscience, 
which he calls sometimes the ‘moral faculty,’ sometimes the 
‘moral sense.’ ‘ By an original power of the mind, which we 
call conscience, or the moral faculty, we have the conceptions of 
right and wrong in human conduct ... and, by the same 
faculty, we perceive some things in human conduct to be right, 
and others to be wrong.’’* But, at the heart of moral as of in- 
tellectual perceptions, Reid finds judgment. “By our moral 
faculty we have both the original conceptions of right and wrong 
in conduct, of merit and demerit, and the original judgments that 
this conduct is right, that is wrong; that this character has 
worth, that demerit.”’ * 

The prudential judgments, or judgments of good, are clearly 


| Jbid., part iii, ch. 6. ’ Jbid., part iii, ch. 6. 
2 Jbid., part iii, ch. 5. 4 Loc. cit. 
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differentiated by Reid from the moral judgments, or judgments 
of duty, although he holds that “both lead to the same con- 
duct.” The object of the former is our “ good on the whole,” 
as distinguished from particular good. Conduct dictated by 
such principles, “ if it be virtue, is not the noblest kind, but a low 
and mercenary species of it.”.' By ‘good’ Reid generally means 
happiness, but he also distinctly recognizes perfection as a species 
of good. ‘“ Whatever makes a man more happy, or more per- 
fe ct, 1s cood, and is an object of desire as soon as we are capable 
of forming the conception of it.””* He insists upon the right of 
“the natural desires’’ to satisfaction. They are “in themselves 
neither virtuous nor vicious. They are parts of our constitution, 
and ought to be regulated and restrained, when they stand in 
competition with more important principles. But to eradicate 


them, if it were possible (and I believe it is not), would only 





be like cutting off a leg or an arm—that is, making ourselves 
other creatures than God has made us.’’* Moreover, our own 
‘‘ good on the whole” includes that of others indirectly, through 
the ‘‘benevolent affections planted in our constitution,”’ the 
exercise of which makes “a capital part of our happiness.” For 
the ultimate reconciliation of virtue and prudence, Reid has re- 
course to natural theology. ‘ While the world is under a wise 


1 


and benevolent administration, it is impossible that any man 


should, in the issue, be a loser by doing his duty This 
shows the strong connection between morality and the principles 


of natural religion; as the last only can secure a man from the 
possibility of an apprehension, that he may play the fool by do- 
ing his duty.”’* Reid, therefore, concludes, with Lord Shaftes- 
bury, ‘‘ that virtue without piety is incomplet 
Reid’s successors in Scotland and in America cannot be said 
to have added anything of material importance to the ethical 
teachings of their master. They may have impro. upon his 
psychological analysis, and reduced his doctrine to a more exact 
form. But, in general, it may be said that when it left Reid's 
hands, the Intuitional theory of ethics was fin lly stereotype d, and 
| Joid., part ili, ch. 4. a 


/bid., part iii, ch. 2 ‘ Jbid., part iii, ch. 8 
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that the energies of his successors have been devoted mainly to 
its defence and propagation. In Stewart and Brown, the theo- 

logical or metaphysical basis of the theory receives an added 

emphasis and a further development, but even here we find no 
addition of importance. 

When we compare Scottish Intuitionism with other ethical 
theories, and even with the great English theory of Bishop 
Butler, what strikes us as its chief defect is its unsystematic 
character. Nor is this a mere accident: the school is inspired 
by a strong and characteristic suspicion of system. The value of 
system in morals is, according to Reid, didactic rather than scien- 
tific. ‘‘ A system of morals is not like a system of geometry, 
where the subsequent parts derive their evidence from the pre- 
ceding, and one chain of reasoning is carried on from the begin- 
ning ; so that, if the arrangement is changed, the chain is broken 
and the evidence is lost. It resembles more a system of botany, 
or mineralogy, where the subsequent parts depend not for their 
evidence upon the preceding, and the arrangement is made to 
facilitate apprehension and memory, and not to give evidence.”’ ' 
Similarly, Stewart holds that “the different theories which have 
been proposed concerning the nature and essence of Virtue, have 
arisen chiefly from attempts to trace all the branches of our duty 
to one principle of action; such as a rational Self-love, Benevo- 
lence, Justice, or a disposition to obey the will of God.’ Such 
“partial views of the subject,’ he holds, “ naturally take their 
rise from an undue love of system.’’* Instead of reducing mor- 
ality to a system, therefore, the Scottish School has rested con- 
tent with a series of coordinate moral principles. Accordingly, 
while the authority of conscience is maintained with an emphasis 
that reminds us of Butler, we miss the deduction of its authority 
which Butler gives. Such a deduction implies an investigation 
of the end of human activity, and the Intuitionists refuse to con- 
nect human duty with human good. Their point of view is 
nearer Kant’s than Butler’s, though even Kant is more teleolog- 


ical. The reason of the loose attachment of the Scottish Moralists 


2 Outlines of Moral Philosophy, part ii, ch. 2, 33 245-6. 
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to Butler is that they see in his characteristic method the scep- 
tical method of Hume. Butler found the clue to ethical system in 
human nature and the end to which, by its very constitution, it is 
adapted. Man is made for virtue, as the clock is made for keep- 
ing time: virtue is the expression of human nature. It is the 
subjectivity and scepticism, which Hume has taught the Scottish 
School to find in such a deduction of morality from the fabric 
and structure of human nature, that give them pause. But why 
not a ‘ Copernican change of standpoint’ in morals? Or rather, 
why not a return to the standpoint of Aristotle and of Greek 
ethics in general ? Why, at least, should not our ethics be first 
scientific and psychological, and then metaphysical or theological ? 
Why should not man be the measure after all ? 

Yet, criticise as we may the ethical pr duct of Scottish phil- 
osophy, we must approve the method which it adopted as the 
true method of ethics. That method is, we have seen, the 
method of Common Sense, and although they found it necessary 
to recall the minds of British moralists to it, the method itself is 
no innovation of the Scottish philosophers. It is the method of 
Socrates and Aristotle, no less truly than of Reid and Stewart, 
to interrogate the common moral consciousness of mankind, to 
verify ethical theory by reference to the facts of moral experience, 
and to accept no hypothesis in morals which does violence to, or 
which fails to recognize, any of these facts. Moral experience ts 
the datum of moral science. The business of ethics is to organ- 
ize into a coherent system our ordinary moral judgments, not to 
deduce from a metaphysical point of view a system of moral judg- 
ments which may, or may not, tally with the deliverances of the 
moral consciousness itself. The results of ethical science form 
part of the data of metaphysics, and, like its other data, must 
always be ‘first for us,’ though not first in the nature of things 
or from an absolute point of view. The Scottish philosophers 
shared with Socrates and Aristotle and Butler their reverence for 
the ‘plain man’s’ conscience, for the uncorrupted testimony of 
the human heart. And perhaps we need to be reminded of this 
ultimate touchstone of ethical truth no less than the contempo- 


raries of the founders of Scottish philosophy. Perhaps we are 
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even more in love with ‘system’ than they, and need to be 
taught that the true method of ethics is not the metaphysical 
method of German idealism, which deduces an ethical theory 
from ‘the nature of things,’ but the more modest and scientific 
method of our own countrymen—English as well as Scottish, 
| with very few exceptions—which bases its theory of morals upon 
the facts of ‘ human nature,’ and prefers to remain unsystematic 
and incomplete rather than sacrifice to the demands of systematic 
completeness a single element of moral experience. If we find 
it necessary to make our induction of moral facts more com- 
plete and scientific, adopting here as everywhere the evolutionary 
method of contemporary science, we are not thereby abandoning, 


but only extending and refining, the method of Common Sense. 


But, I would remind you in closing, the contribution of the 

Scottish School to Moral Philosophy is not exhausted by its an- 

swer to the technically ethical question. Scottish philosophy 

itself is, even in its metaphysical aspects, primarily and charac- 
teristically ethical in its method and in its point of view. The 

method and the point of view of Common Sense is essentially an 

appeal to the moral consciousness as an all-important and incor- 

ruptible witness to the truth. It was in the defence of moral re- 

ality that Reid, like Kant, rebelled against the sceptical philosophy 

) of Hume. He and his successors deliberately adopted the eth- 
ical point of view as metaphysically valid, and refused to accept a 
metaphysical system which was inadequate to the interpretation 
of moral experience. They found in man a higher term of philo- 
sophical explanation than in external nature, and they insisted 
upon construing the universe in terms of man rather than in terms 
of nature. Reid's own interest in this spiritual significance of his 
Common Sense principle seems to have deepened in his later 
years, and the intrepid philosophical genius of Sir William Ham- 
ilton did much to develop that significance. But it was reserved 
for Hamilton's pupil and successor, whom I am proud to claim 


as my Own master in metaphysics, Professor Campbell Fraser, to 





show us the larger meaning of the Philosophy of Common Sense, 


in view of contemporary issues and alternatives of thought. In 
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his recent Gifford Lectures on The Philosophy of Theism, and, the 
other day, in his study of Reid, Professor Fraser has given toa 
wider public the lesson which he had already taught to succes- 


sive generations of students in this University, the lesson of the 


unwisdom of resisting “the final venture of the heart and con- 
l 


science in their interpretation of the world and of human life.” 
James SETH. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


1 Reid (Famous Scots Series), p. 94. 














MODERN THEORIES OF JUDGMENT. 


“ HE figure of the mind receiving impressions is one of those 


images which have rooted themselves forever in lan- 


a 


ruage,’’' and expresses likewise the presupposition of many epis- 


< 
> 


temologists. They assume that the first experience is the presence 


y 


in consciousness of a subjective state which has arisen through the 
action of an external object on the mind. This state is taken to be 
the datum on which the mind reacts, and by means of which it passes 
to a knowledge of the object. Knowing is assumed to consist 
in objectifying the subjective, or in using the subjective in such a 
way that a knowledge of reality is obtained. States of con- 
sciousness are produced by the object, and hence represent it ; 
but their meaning is superinduced upon them by the mind when it 
uses them as copies, signs, symbols, or qualities of the real world. 
It is our purpose, then, in this paper, to attempt to show that, if 
the first experience is a mere subjective state of consciousness, no 
men:al activity can objectify it, or construct out of it a system of 
knowledge. This state will remain subjective if it is ever merely 
subjective. 

In the first place, let us briefly review this uncritical psychology, 
and examine some of the presuppositions which underlie it and 
are carried over into logic. A fundamental fact of consciousness 
is the distinction between subject and object. Every one is imme- 
diately aware that he is different from the object which he knows. 
Now, the earliest form in which this distinction is recognized is 
spatial separation. But this primitive form of the distinction be- 
tween subject and object is taken by many as essential, and the 
knower and the known are then both regarded as objects in space. 
They stand over against each other, and take their respective 
places in the phenomenal system. This, indeed, is the way sub- 
ject and object appear to an outside observer who knows 
both as objects in his objective world. To the observer, knower 
and known are both equally objects, the one located in space be- 


‘Jowett, Dialogues of Plato, 34 Ed., Vol. 1V, p. 151. 
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side the other. They are spatially exclusiv: The observer per- 
ceives that these two objects belong to the phenomenal world, and 
are, therefore, related just as any objec ts are related. He then 
tries to see how they are related. He is aware that the subject 
knows the object, and proceeds to discover how this comes about. 

Thus artses the scientific solution of a logical problem. Regard- 
ing subject and object from the point of view of an outside ob- 
server, the scientist endeavors to reveal the conditions and cir- 
cumstances under which the subject knows. As he is only a1 
observer, he sees nothing from within, but all from without; he 
sees subject and object in spatial relation; further, he is aware 
that they are connected by a medium (ether, air, etc), and are, 
therefore, capable of acting on one another. Now, since interac- 
tion is possible, he concludes that knowing is only a special case 
of this general principle. The object acts upon the mind through 
the senses, and produces impressions, which are regarded as im- 
ages, or subjective states of consciousness, that exist in the mind just 
as a quality exists in an object. These images or sensations are 
the data of knowledge, and are used in the following way: The 
observer finds that the image in consciousness is the effect of a 
cause out of consciousness. Since, however, he knows both the 
image and its cause, he perceives that the image is a member in 
a causal series, and has, therefore, a reference beyond itself to the 
object which produced it. Thus he concludes, that by knowing 
the image he knows the object, as from knowledge of an effect 
he can know the cause. Though this may be a good descriptive 
account from the standpoint of an observer, it does not satisfy 
the subject which knows and sees its object from within. The 
observer can see only the subject's object, but the subject is its 
own observer, and the process of knowing does not appear to the 
subject as it appears to an onlooker. Logic is an immanent 
appreciation of judgment, and not an external description of how 
one body acts on another. 

The latter presupposition is present, often in a disguised 
form, in many theories of knowledge. It may be put thus: In 
space are objects, some of which are conscious and know the oth- 


ers. By means of media they are related, and act on one another. 
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But the action of a thing on the conscious object produces in 


the latter a change which is a state of it. The logical problem 
now arises: How does this state of consciousness serve as a 


means to the knowledge of the object which is outside? Or, in 
what way can the mind go from the image to the object? Thus 
arises the problem of passing from the subjectiy e to the objective. 
As the answers have been many, we propose to begin with Locke 
and trace the solution through some of its phases, considering 
only its relation to judgment, and the various conceptions of 
judgment. 

Locke starts out with a non-cognitive state or idea, and tries 
to show how knowledge arises and what is the nature of the 
proposition (judgment). Ideas “ being nothing but bare appear- 
ances or perceptions in our minds cannot properly and simply in 
themselves be said to be true or false.’’ They are mere states of 
consciousn SS, the so-called psychological ideas, and remain such 
until the mind uses them as logical ideas by referring them to 


something else. In the act of reference or judgment, which 


g 
Locke calls proposition (reserving the term judgment, in general 
though not always, for that body of opinion which supplies ‘‘ the 
absence of clear and distinct knowledge’”’), ideas become true or 
false. ‘ For truth or falsehood lying always in some affirmation 
or negation, mental or verbal, our ideas are not capable, any of 
them, of being false till the mind passes some judgment on 
them ; that is, affirms or denies something of them.”” Judgment, 
therefore, changes mental states into logical ideas, and is coex- 
tensive with truth and falsehood. Ideas when used in judgment 
become signs or symbols of things, and their meaning depends 
on judgment.’ But it may seem that Locke was not concerned 
with the relation of ideas to reality, and that he restricted knowl- 
edge to ideas. Some isolated passages appear to show this. For 


in jud: 


dD >? 


judging, he says, the mind joins and separates ideas on the 
perception of their agreement or disagreement ; or again, he says, 
the mind is conversant about ideas and their relation to one an- 
other. But this is no sooner stated than he hastens to correct this 


provisionary definition of knowledge. Though knowledge was 


Cf Essay, 11, xxxii, 1-3, 19-24; also 1V, xiv 
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defined as ‘the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
two ideas,’’ he adds that this agreement is fourfold, and that one 
phase of it is that the true idea agrees with an ‘actual and real 
existence.’ If there were not this agreement of the idea with 
reality, judgment would not have transformed the mental state 
into a cognitive idea, nor have given it the power to be true or 
false. ‘‘ Truth, then, seems tome. . . to signify nothing but 
the joining or separating of signs, as the things signified by them 
do agree or disagree one with another. The joining or separat- 
ing of signs here meant is what by another name we call propo- 
sition [judgment]. So that truth properly belongs only to 
propositions.”” On this view of judgment, which begins with 
subjective states, all that is really present in the mind are ideas, 
and things are known only inferentially. “It is evident the mind 
knows not things immediately, but only by the intervention of 
the ideas it has of them. Our knowledge, therefore, is real only 
so far as there is a conformity between our ideas and the reality 
of things.’’"' Here we have the doctrine of ‘representative per- 
ception’ in its most obvious form. But it was soon found to 
contain a fundamental difficulty, in that there is no criterion by 
which we can know whether our ideas are copies of things. 

This theory, as has been seen, starts with non-cognitive mental 
states, and, by using them as copies in the case of primary qual- 
ities, and as symbols in the case of secondary qualities of matter, 
seeks to obtain in consciousness a knowledge of reality outside. 
But we wish to show that, whatever way these states of mind are 
used, they remain purely subjective, and are unable to go beyond 
themselves. To use them as copies or symbols is impossible, 
for there is no way of knowing whether they are copies or sym- 
bols. They may bear the likeness of reality and they may not, 
but whether they possess this character can never be known. For 
to compare them with reality presupposes a knowledge of reality 
in some other way, which ex hypothesi we do not have. Berkeley 
and Hume saw that this theory of judgment fails to give any 
account of reality, and we need only mention their theories to show 
that representative perception cuts the ground from underneath 


| Essay, I1, xxxii; LV, i, 1-7; ii, 14; iv, I-3, 11-12; v, 1-2 
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itself. Hume’s skepticism is the logical outcome of this doctrine. 
Both Berkeley and Hume urge that if knowledge begins with a 
subjective state it ends with the same. The latter says: ‘“ But 
to form the idea of an object, and to form an idea simply, is the 
same thing; the reference to an object being an extraneous de- 
nomination of which in itself it bears no mark or character.” ' 
Berkeley also shows convincingly that there is no way to get be- 
yond ideas, and that an idea cannot refer to anything which is 
not an idea.* On any theory of representative perception which 
begins with a mere state of consciousness, reality, being outside 
of ideas, is unknowable. 

Reid saw that the source of error lay in representative percep- 
tion: but, as we shall see, he overlooked the real basis of the 
‘ideal theory.’ Locke held that the mind is directly conver- 
sant about ideas only, and that we know things indirectly, or in 
so far as our ideas are copies or signs of them. This doctrine, 
Reid perceived, led logically to skepticism, and its consequences 
induced him “to call in question the principles commonly re- 
ceived with regard to the human understanding.” Reid puts the 
question to himself: ‘‘ What evidence have I for this doctrine, 
that all the objects of my knowledge are ideas in my own mind ?’’* 
By an appeal to consciousness, he finds there is no evidence for this 
assumption, and thus strikes directly at the presuppositions of the 
‘ideal theory.’ Common sense, he declares, shows that the mind 
does not first have ideas, and then predicate them of reality. On 
the contrary, the mind is never closed within a system of ideas, 
but in its earliest act apprehends reality. The simplest act of the 
mind is judgment. ‘ Every operation of the senses, in its very 
nature, implies judgment or belief as well as simple apprehension,” 
and “‘ we ought rather to say that the simple apprehension is per- 
formed by resolving and analyzing a natural and original judg- 
ment.” The mind in judgment, as Reid conceives, goes di- 
rectly to the object, and makes it the subject of the predication. 


“We are never restricted to our own ideas, as ideas ; from the first 


1 Treatise, Bk. I, pt. i, 27; pt. iv, 22 
2 Principles of Human Knowledge, 33 8 ff. 


}Reid, /Vorks (Hamilton’s Ed.), p. 282; cf also pp. 7, 91-109. 
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dawn of knowledge we treat the subjective excitation as the symbol 
or revealer of a real world.”"' But in order to see more precisely 
what Reid means, let us examine his theory more in detail. Reid 
makes generic distinctions between sensations, perceptions, and 
ideas ; whereas Locke uses ‘ idea’ forall three modes. Although, 
to be sure, Reid refined Locke's terminology, he in general as- 
sumes that Locke’s use of idea is the same as his own. By an 
‘idea,’ Reid means ‘simple apprehension,’ not a da/wm or sensation, 
An idea for him is what Bradley calls a ‘ floating adjective,’ and 
consequ¢ ntly it 1s easy to show that ideas are obtained through 
an analysis of judgment, and are not in the mind before it has 
made a judgment about reality.” Hence the ‘ideal theory,’ 
which teaches that the first operation of the mind is adout its 
ideas, is refuted. But the problem is removed only one step 
back. When, however, Reid had shown that in judgment the 
mind does not first entertain ideas, and then predicate them of 
reality, he believed that the foundations of representative percep- 
tion were demolished. But he overlooked its real basis, and his 
own generic distinction between sensation and perception, which 
he thought the chief merit of his theory, rooted the assump- 
tions of representative perception firmer than ever. He thought 
the basis of the ‘ ideal theory ’ consisted in the doctrine that we have 
a knowledge of ideas directly and of things indirectly ; but he did 
not see that the real assumption with which Locke begins, and on 
which the ‘ideal theory’ rests, is that the first experience is a sen- 
sation or mere subjective state impressed on the mind through the 
senses by an object independent of the mind. Representative per- 
ception rests on the assumption that the beginning of experience is a 
sensation, and that knowing consists in going beyond this da/um to 
reality. This supposition Reid made. It is concisely stated in the 
above quotation from Professor Seth. Judgment, says Reid, does 


not pre Suppose ideas, but prec des them: it dot 5 howe Ver, be cin 


with a sensation, a non-cognitive, subjective state of mind. Sen- 
sation is the datum ; perception is what judgment rea hes through 
sensation. Sensation is subjective, perception objective “ They 
are as unlike . . . as pain is to the point of a sword.”’ 

1 Seth, A., Scottish Philosophy, p. 103. 2Reid, Works, pp. 360 fi 


‘/bid., pp. 128. Cf. pp. 258-260, 310-313 
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Reid has, therefore, the same problem as Locke—to pass from 
the subjective to the objective, or to get perception out of sensa- 
tions. He solves it by emphasizing the activity of the mind which, 
he imagined, was able to leap over the chasm. The activity of the 
mind goes beyond sensations. Its first act on sensation is judg- 
ment. The “sensation taken by itself implies neither the con- 
ception nor belief of an external object,’’ but is a ‘ natural sign’ 
by means of which the mind passes immediately to a knowledge 
of the object without even perceiving the sensation. In judg- 
ment, the mind uses the sensation as a sign which suggests, through 
“the original constitution of our minds,” the external object. 
“ A sensation of touch suggests hardness, although it hath neither 
similitude to hardness, nor, as far as we can perceive, any neces- 
sary connection with it.” This, then, is Reid’s epistemology. 
The subjective states are signs of objective qualities. When, how- 
ever, Reid is asked what criterion there is that the sign suggests 
the right quality and the right object, he falls back on “ the orig- 
inal constitution of our minds,”’ which is supposed to take care of 
the matter and silence all doubts.' 

Moreover, this theory fails in Reid’s own hands. He is so 
anxious to maintain a generic distinction between sensation and 
perception, making the former a sign of the object, that his posi- 
tion becomes untenable. In his discussion of smell, he says the 
sensation is the odor, and yet maintains that the smell is in the 
object ; but when he is asked what the odorific quality is, as dis- 
tinct from the sensation, he can reply only: ‘“ There is a quality 
or virtue in bodies, which we call their smell.”* This quality or 
virtue is, therefore, the unknown cause of our sensations, and 
Reid admits this when discussing the nature of heat and cold. 
He says: “The sensations of heat and cold are perfectly 
known; for they neither are nor can be anything else than 
what we feel them to be; but the qualities in bodies which we 
call heat and co/d,are unknown. They are only conceived by us 
as unknown causes or occasions of the sensations to which we 
give the same names. But, though common sense says nothing 


of the nature of these qualities, it plainly dictates the existence 


' Joid., pp. 114-122. 2 Jitd., p. 112. 
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of them.” This, then. is Locke’s ‘ representative perception’ 
over again, and is additional evidence that, if the first experience 
is merely subjective, reality remains unknowable. The logical 
outcome of Reid’s position, as well as that of Locke’s, is Hume’s 
skepticism. 

In spite of Reid’s protest against representative perception, 
English thought continued along the lines laid down by Locke, 
for Reid had not exp sed its real nature. The interests of Kng- 
lish philosophers were chiefly psychological, and ideas were taken 
as events in consciousness rather than as cognitive. Thus the 
prejudice that ideas are mental states apart from reality, and as 
such neither true nor false, has grown strong, though the naive 
spatial conception has begun to give way This view of knowl- 
edge was opposed by Ferrier, Green, and Bradley, and thei 
philosophy may be regarded as a revolt from phenomenalism. 
We shall confine our attention to Mr. Bradley. 

Convinced that there is a reality beyond ideas and that men- 
tal states are not copies of reality, and are not adjectives, or quali 
ties which can be attributed to reality, Bradley struck out on 
a line of criticism which has done much to clear up the logical 
problem. He shows the absurdity of holding that the idea we have 
of reality is the psychological image. And he has done much also 
to clear up the nature of the psychological process itself by show- 
ing that ideas are not atomic, but form a system which alone 
makes consciousness possibl But granting that his psychology 


is correct, and that he has shown that every idea belongs to a 


unitary function of consciousness, still, we claim that from his 
point of view this system of ideas is merely ibjective, a little 
world in itself We cannot sce how mental phenomena, o 
curring in an individual mind, can be used in judgment to gain 
objective truth from subjective facts. Bradley’ iccount of 
the process is something like this: Mental states are the medium 
of knowledge ; but as mental states they are non-cognitive and 
subjective. Reality is outside of these stat It is substantive, 
self-existent, and individual, but is known through ima , though 
'/bid., pp. 119, 135-138, 140-147. Cf. also Seth, Scottish Phil » PI 
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independent of them. As there is a system of events in conscious- 
ness, and also another reality out of consciousness, the prob- 
lem arises: How can reality be known? There are objects 
out of consciousness which we wish to know; there are other 
objects in consciousness called images. Evidently the latter are 
the means by which the former are known. But how? In every 
judgment a quality or idea is predicated of reality. But it cannot 


be an idea ‘in my head,’ because this idea is a ‘fact’ (noun), 


and an adjective is wanted. The psychical idea is an image, a 
concrete particular, and we need an universal. It is itself an ob- 


ject of knowledge, and has existence and content. In order to 
be able to know reality, the image must sacrifice itself, and attain, 
through self-denial, the dignity of meaning. But the image itself 
cannot have a meaning, or be used to qualify reality. To receive 
a meaning it must be torn to pieces, and a common element 
fixed by the mind taken for an adjective. Since, now, the image 
is dismembered, it is no longer an individual, and being only an 
element or abstract, it can qualify many things, and so is universal. 
And this universal is not a fact or event, but a logical idea. The 
logical idea, however, cannot stand alone since it is an adjective, 
and, further, it can work only through the image. First, it is 
derived from the image by abstracting a part of the image and fixing 
itinthe mind. Secondly, it depends for its use on the image, for 
it is only through the image that the mind is called to think the 
logical idea. ‘ The idea, in the sense of mental image, is a sign 
of the idea in the sense of meaning.’””"* Now we have all the 
equipment for knowing reality. Therefore, since judgment is the 
act of knowledge, ‘‘ judgment proper is the act which refers an 
ideal content (recognized as such) to a reality beyond the act.” 
The ‘ideal content’ is that for which the image stands; an uni- 


versal idea or ‘wandering adjective.’ Hence the mechanism of 


nee] 


judgeme nt 


onsists of reality, a wandering adjective, and an image. 
Th imag stands for the adjective, and the adj« ctive is referred 
to reality. The image is known directly, the adjective indirectly, 


and reality at third hand. On this view, there is no evidence that 
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the image is a sign of the right meaning, and no criterion that an 
adjective floating in consciousness refers to reality, or can in any 
way qualify it The mental process ts, apart from reality, merely 
subjective, and there is no way out. To fall back on the state- 
ment that ideas can refer toa reality beyond themselves is a return 
to repre sentative pert eption. ' 

We have now traced briefly the attempts of some eminent 
English logicians to give a theory of knowledge. They all 
begin with the psychological idea, and endeavor to avoid phe- 
nomenalism by a remodeling of this datum. The problem is 
to change an impression into a cognitive idea; but no clear 
account of this process is anywhere given. Locke and Reid 
attempted none; Bradley grapples with the problem, and 
gets the logical idea by abstraction. But he forgets that 
abstraction is not creative, and can only discover an idea. If 


the idea is abstracted from the image, then th 


e image is al- 
ready potentially an idea. Or, we may say that the univer- 
sal gotten by a process of abstraction is an abstract univer- 
sal, which is, therefore, no universal at all, but a_ particular.’ 
Moreover, all such theories ultimately fall back on representative 
perception ; and, further, if the impression is at first a datum, and 
has to be used by thought, there is no guarantee that the work of 


the mind will tell us anything about the object whether it uses 


the impression as a copy or sign of reality No amount of re- 
modeling of a subjective state will make it more than an event in 
consciousness. Another way in which Hume was answered 
arises now for consideration Itis evident that, ifan answer is to 


be given, it must abandon that psychological point of view which 
looks upon ideas as primarily states of consciousness Has any 
theory successfully done this ? 

A presupposition in logical theory, which has already been 
noticed, comes more especially to light when we examine the 
German answer. It is this, that in knowledge there are two dis- 
tinct elements : that which is given by the object, and that contn- 

'This symbol-form of representative perception is found in Locke ( Zssay, II, xxx, 2), 
and in Reid ( Works, pp. 121-122) 

*Cf. Hegel, Encyhlopadie, 3 80; Nettleship, Philosophical Lectures, Vol. I, 


pp. 219-22 
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as an escape from subjectivity, fails. Non-cognitive states of con- 
sciousness are not even consistent with his phenomenal system ; 
but are the inevitable consequence of his notion that the matter 
of knowledge is given by the thing-in-itself which is unknowable. 
Kant accepts the naive view that matter supplies the mind with 
the data of knowledge, but not with knowledge. A small modi- 
fication, however, of Kant’s conception of the nature of judgment, 
by the neglect of the noumenal object, and also by the rejection 
of the a posteriori element as distinct from the a prier7, which are 
not essentially connected with his theory of judgme nt, would, 
it seems to me, lead to the true conception of thought and its ob- 
ject. Kant, however, retained his hold on the thing-in-itself as 
the unknowable object which contributed the matter of knowledge, 
and thus ina sense his theory forfeits all claim to serious con- 
sideration ; the real object which we want to know is unknowable. 
But with Kant the datum-theory does not become representative 
perception, because he renounces all claims to knowl dge of re- 
ality. This confession of impotence saves him. The logical out- 
come of this position, however, as will be seen in the systems of 
Lotze and Sigwart, where knowledge means knowledge of re- 
ality, is representative perception. Kant’s epistemology, therefore, 
differs from that of the English school, in that no attempt is made to 
use the subjective as the means of passing to a knowledge of reality. 
Reality is declared unknowable, and presentations are used in the 
web of appearance. There is no doctrine of the copy or symbol. 
The image does not stand for anything, but is the matter which 
thought weaves into the phenomenal world. There is, on the one 
side, reality, on the other, phenomena, each distinct ; and the one 
is not referred to the other. How this conception is used by 
Lotze may now be seen. 

Kant started out with the notion that the dafa of knowledge 
are given, and that the mind pieces them together into the cur- 
tain of appearance behind which is the unknowable reality. This 
agnosticism is the inevitable consequence of making knowledge 


consist of the reaction of the mind on a datum Lotze, however, 


takes up the problem in the Kantian form, and tries to show how 
knowledge of reality is possible. He does not admit that reality 
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is unknowable, yet he holds that the direct object of knowledge is 
phenomena and not reality. We shall briefly trace his theory of 
knowledge to see how he tried to overcome this difficulty. 

For Lotze the essential nature of the self is practical rather than 
theoretical, and thought is only one instrument for securing the 
ends of the self-conscious £ge. Now, the function of practical life, as 
well as of thought, is to produce coherence among the states of 
consciousness. This coherence of ideas is a sort of internal mechan- 
ism which controls the organism by ideo-motor action. So far,then, 
as psychical mechanism accomplishes this end, it does the work of 
thought. But when experience becomes complex, a more efficient 
means than association is required to combine the states of con- 
sciousness into a coherent system. This more efficient instrument is 
thought. Thought unites ideas on the basis of their content. But 
before thought can compare and combine impressions according to 
their matters, it must objectify them. Consequently, the first act of 
thought is to convert impressions into ideas, to objectify the sub- 
jective, or to distinguish between subjective states and the matter 
to which they refer. This objective world, which can be named 
and to which we can point, is constructed out of sense-given data, 
It isthe phenomenal and for knowledge the only world; and 
knowing proper consists in combining, by an inspection of their 
content, the states of consciousness into a coherent whole which 
is the same for everyone.’ This act of thought is judgment ; and 
since it operates by an examination of content, its function is to 
bring into consciousness the ground on which //zs particular mark 
“coheres with the rest of the content, and why this particular is 
privileged above all the others which remain absent, though as 
species of the same universal, they might equally well be pres- 
ent.”’* Judgment is concerned with the ground of particulars, 
with the relation between the concept as a whole and a particular 
mark or element, or it expresses ‘‘ a relation between the matters 
of two ideas.’’ The important point for Lotze is, that judgment 


deals with phenomena, and combines them into systems on the 


‘cf. Logic, 2—3, I2I-122, 152-153, 300 On the subjective nature of the 
criterion Cr. M as, Bk. II, Ch. V, @@ 1-2; also Jones, PAz/. of Lotze, pp. 
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find that the true synthesis must be universal and necessary, for, 
since an external existence is assumed, “‘ then it must be the same 
for all knowing and thinking subjects, and all who know the ex- 
istent must think alike in reference to the same object. Thus, 
thought which knows the existent is of necessity a universally 
valid thought.”” The objective validity of thought means that 
we are compelled to think in this way, to have indissoluble trains 
of ideas. ‘‘We may then unhesitatingly say that if all we can 
attain to is but necessary and universally valid thought, then 
knowledge of the existent is included therein, and when we think 
with the object of knowing our immediate aim is nothing more 
But this 


than this necessary and universally valid thought.” ' 


criterion that our thought is true of reality when it is universal 
and necessary, is only formal and rests upon a real criterion. 
These sensations or syntheses of sensations into complexes occur 
in the minds of the individual and are subjective. Since, how- 
ever, there is no means of comparing reality with subjective phe- 
nomena, the necessity which is the condition of reality must be 
subjective also. This subjective criterion shows itself through 
the ‘inward feeling of certainty’ which accompanies an_ indis- 
soluble or necessary synthesis of ideas.* 

Let us see now what is the function of judgment. It is wholly 
within the phenomenal world. Thought uses the data given in 
sense, and by means of the categories constructs objects, attributes, 
and activities. Thus arise ideas of objects, qualities, and relations, 
which are formed for the most part unconsciously. When the 
mind becomes conscious of, and can retain in memory these con- 
cepts, it possesses the elements required for judgment. Now, 
when a sensation is given in sense, it is immediately enriched 
through associated ideas, and becomes a larger idea. But a mind 
capable of judgment has a concept of this larger or enriched 
idea, and also the concept and name of the quality or sensation 
which is given in sense. The concept of the total complex is 
the subject, and the sensation is the predicate. Judgment, there- 


1 Jbid., I, P 8: Cf also pp SI, 324. 
2 bid., 1, p. 15. This resort to feeling for a test of truth reminds us of Mr. 


Salfour’s Foundations of Belief, and Professor James's essay, Zhe Sent nt of Ra- 


tionality. 
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fore, unites these two ideas with the consciousness that the part is 
united with the whole in a necessary way; or we may say the 
essence of judgment is ‘‘the synthesis of a subject and predicate 
accompanied by the consciousness of objective validity.” 

That this theory of judgment has many difficulties must be ad- 
mitted. Sigwart himself grants as much when he says that the 
mind must abide within ideas, and that there is only a subjective 
certitude resting in feeling that a particular judgment is valid. 
When he faces the question whether reality is more than sub- 
jective, he says we do not know. All we have is a postulate. 
There may be an outer reality and there may not. We can 
equally well accept realism or subjective idealism.* Furthermore, 

according to this theory, judgment, being only a subjective syn- 
thesis, is on a par with psychological association and unites only 
states of consciousness. The logic of these principles seems 
to compel Sigwart to disown the claims of reality. If, indeed, 


he gives up reality, knowledge is unmeaning ; if he retains it, the 





only form of knowledge is representative perception. 

We have now seen the attitude of English and German 
thought to the problem of knowledge. English logicians, on the 
one hand, have insisted that we know reality. On the other hand, 
Kant, Lotze, and Sigwart have shown that knowledge is a men- 


tal construction, and that the world we see and feel is real; but 


i they assume a reality behind the appearance. The contention 
that reality is known we must admit. Furthermore, it must be 
allowed that knowledge is an ideal construction. These two 


? > 


points of view, emphasized by English and German philosophers 
respectively, seem quite indispensable for a theory of judgment, 
and must be synthetized. Their synthesis has been performed 
by Bosanquet. He maintains that knowledge is of reality, 
and that we know the thing itself. Moreover, he vindicates the 
synthetic activity of thought, and holds that knowledge is an in- 
tellectual construction. In this way, he unites the truth in two 
partial conceptions of judgment, while he omits the superfluous 
notion of Kant and his school that the known world has behind 
l. I, p. 233; also pp. 79, 309; Vol. II, pp. 7, 79, 82-83. 

/., Vol. I, p. 82; Vol. II, p. 236 
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of life’ a real problem worth an investigation It is also time 
that the equally futile hope were banished from logic, and the 
conception of development applied to every phase of mind in 
the endeavor to discover the unity in the lowest and highest 
mental experiences. The problem would thus become, to trace 
the function of judgment in every mode of consciousness, and 
to show that in the lowest form of sentiency is contained the 
potency of the highest thought, and that they differ in degree 
of development alone. Bosanquet comes nearest this point 


4] J 


of view, but he seems to waver. He has shown that “hought 
is a systematic unity, and that its highest and lowest activ- 
ities equally belong to one intelligible system which is cogni- 
tive of reality ; but he hesitates to acknowledge that every mental 
function is likewise cognitive, and that there are no merely sub 
jective non-cognitive states. Further, he seems to admit that 
there may be a /ee/ing experience independent of thought, and 
that judgment arises only when thought reacts upon this datum. 
In contradistinction to this theory, however, we claim that no 
such division of consciousness can be made. Consciousness it- 
self is a function of unity, and its lowest form (the so-called mere 
sentiency) is cognitive. Mind is an activity of judgment from the 
first, and in its earliest experiences knows reality, and is never the 
spectator of subjective states as such. It is the nature of con- 
sciousness to know reality, and its first experience brings it into 
conscious relation with objects or things themselves. Conse- 
quently the lowest form of mind does not lack any element 
which is active in developed consciousness. What this experience 
is like we may not know; neither can the man live the life of the 
child. Nevertheless, we contend that it is a logic al need to con- 
sider mind as such to be cognitive, and that it is never the sub- 
ject of subjective states in the sense of non-cognitive ideas. 

It may serve practical need to mark off the various aspects of 
consciousness into sensation and ideation, but it must be remem- 
bered that this classification serves only a methodological purpose, 
and is not descriptive of the real nature of mind at any stage 
of its evolution. Moreover, if we accept the view that feeling 


or sensation is cognitive, the problem of converting impressions 
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into ideas, and using ideas as symbols or images of things, does 
not arise. Once the mind has an impression, it is cognitively re- 
lated to reality and knows or misknows. The sensation received 
from the object is neither atomic nor merely subjective. It is 
already a perception, an incipient perception it may be, but a per- 
ception, which, through the synthetic activity of the mind, grows 
into a more definite percept. Its development is a growth, not a 
transformation. On this view, judgment is the essence of the first 
mental experience. Consequently, if there is any miracle in 
knowing, it isin having a state of consciousness. Once given 
such a state, a judgment about reality is made, and no further 
activity of thought is required to go from the sensation to the 
idea and from the idea to reality. 
EK. P. Rosins. 














PSYCHOLOGY AND THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN. 


— RN teleology appears first under a dualistic, anthropo- 
4 morphic form, with three more or less clearly definable 
phases. Naturally the finality of nature is ascribed first of all to 
an act of absolute ‘ creation’ : God by simple fiat made all things 
out of nothing. Then again the deity is conceived to have con- 
trived out of mere or crude matter, by an absolutely original act 
of ‘design,’ a world, subject, after that act, in a characteristic way, 
to the mechanical laws of matter in motion—there being nothing 
in matter as such to develop necessarily the beneficent and beau- 
tiful system of nature. But matter as such is not only necessarily 
inadequate to originate the teleological system of nature, it is also 
equally inadequate, as unconscious, to maintain that system after 
the act of design. Chance, contingency—‘ cosmic weather ’—is 


not yet wholly eliminated from the world process ; finality is not 
7 J I . 


1 


yet guaranteed. Accordingly, in the last place, the finality of 


the cosmos is attributed to an act on God's part of ‘creation,’ of 


‘design,’ and a continuous act of ‘sustaining’ the original pur- 
pose of the system of nature. The deity, though still conceived 


as absolutely transcendent, continually guides the destinies of the 


world, according to an all-wise ‘ providence.’ 

The stock objections to the frankly dualistic teleologies we pass 
by. These aimed mainly at showing the unscientific or merely 
plausible character of the theological inductions ; or at showing 
how, on the supposed external, arbitrary relation of an infinite 
God to a finite world, the world of fact is in utter contradiction 
with the dignity of infinite wisdom and perfection. But we, on 
the other hand, shall concern ourselves with the nature and inner 


content of the designing process itself. If, we submit, the world- 


Ny 


ground be conceived as an arbitrary will, a CONSCIOUS 
power (dualism) and not as the ommnrscient tinker (idealism), 
the creation and designing of the world, as an original or abso- 
lutely inventive function of intelligence, is a psychological—not 


to say physical—impossibility. 
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design has to do only with the inner relations of those contents. 
Plainly, under a system of absolute dualism, the presence of law, 
mechanism, order in the world is not the absolute mark of intel- 
ligent design, for we have found law and mechanism originally 
there as brute fact. 

But we may be accused of begging the question. Matter as 
such, it may be said, has no inherent structure, no real potenti- 
ality ; the originally given is mere brute matter, which becomes 
matter with a definite structure, a real world-potentiality only 
at the instance of the omnipotent Artificer. Aside, however, 
from the real difficulty here, how was it possible for this mere 
brute matter to take on form and structure, if it too were not 
adapted by its own absolute constitution to that end or function ? 
We are involved in an infinite regress of designing minds giving 
structure to matter which can never appear as mere matter, that is 
to say (if it means anything), as matter which cannot take on form 
or structure. For where then would be the possibility of the 
designed world, if no accessory cause, no concrete potentiality, 
existed? But the truth is that this absolutely intractable mat- 
ter existing on its own account, out of all relation to a world, 
cannot be real. In so far as it is mere brute matter, mere poten- 
tiality, it is an absolute fiction, a meaningless nonentity ; and 
really, with that conception, we are back again with the tradi- 
tional nothing out of which an omnipotent God was supposed 
to have created the world Either, then, the infinite regress or 
this meaningless nonentity. But since, by hypothesis, a con- 
sciously designed world really is, the world-materials are not 
mere matter, absolutely intractable matter, but matter with a 
definite, inherent, unoriginated mechanical structure adapted to a 
designer’s function, and, in virtue of that relation, matter with a 
teleologic al constitution. 

In fine, conceive God as a self-conscious power, designing a 
world from given materials, then his world, in so far as it is de- 
signed, must for that very reason possess the same (general) con- 
tents as the world materials previous to their being consciously 
reconstructed—that is to say, must possess, as regards its con- 


tents, no originality whatsoever, the designing process, mechan- 
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ically considered, only relatively originating the interrelations of 
these contents ; and these very contents, namely, law, mechanism, 
order; which the deity as world-builder is conceived to have put 
into the world, and which are regarded as the marks of intelligent 
design, of the moral government and purpose of the world, really 
are already there as a mechanico-tel ological system unoriginated 
by intelligent design, antedating the divine creative function, and 
making its world a real possibility. 

The psychological as the more significant aspect of the problem 
remains for consideration. Popularly the will, both human and 
divine, is identified with a power to originate thought and action 
absolutely de nove—the divine will, in so far as it is a will, differ- 
ing from the human only in fulness of positive content. But, 
keeping strictly to the text of our hypothesis, it must appear on 
proper psychological analysis that if God, the world-builder, be 
conceived as a self-conscious power, then with God, as with us, 
every previsive and designed act or process, just in so far as it is 
previsive and designed, must, for that very reason, be uncreative, 
absolutely unoriginal.' 

First, it is now a matter of very familiar psychological an- 
alysis that the ‘ will’ is not, as the old Scottish psychology put 
it, an ‘active power’ of the mind, or, as in the Platonic psy- 
chology, the ‘spirited’ element of the soul, executing the com- 
mands of reason, reason itself being merely cognitive, merely 
legislative ; but is itself essentially an inner relation between con- 
sciousness and its contents—between the ‘mind’ and its ‘ ideas.’ 
To will, as Professor James says, is to think, to sustain a repre- 
to attend to the contents of consciousness. The 
element of effort remains here, of course, as effort of attention. 
Although regarded in the popular psychology as the most sig- 
nificant sign of pure spontaneity of will, the element of effort is 


really a quite accidental and relative phenomenon of volition. It 
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but secondary and selective. Our primary processes are reflex, 


instinctive, emotional—unconscious processes. In this way, we 


first make quite involuntary adjustments of means to ends. We 


come thus to learn, to know what adjustments secure particular 


ends. We are properly said to will voluntarily—to consciously 


1 


design—only when, on the basis of our knowledge of what ad- 


justments are in our power, and of our acquired capacity of making 


en: 


the proper adjustments of means to ends, we consciously repeat, 

in a novel situation, o/d adjustments, or at least phases or parts i 

of different past adjustments, previously involuntarily (undesign- i 

edly) initiated." One does not, ¢. g., will to dance, in so far as 
; 


one really does dance. One wills, first of all, to initiate a group 





of movements, which as a group are relatively new to the dancer ; 

to ¢mifate old movements in a novel combination. But this very 
willing to set about imitating is due to the insistent, interesting 

quality of the idea of dancing as a desirable end, to the fatally 

motor content of consciousness. In the beginning, the combina- 

tion of movements was the only new thing; phases or parts of 
older movements must be selected and recombined in the process ; 
- ‘ 
of learning to dance. But as soon as one has learned, the nov- j 
; since 
elty of the combination itself has vanished, and everything within . 

the process of willing to dance is imitative, unoriginal 

hus one cannot will to originate a thought or act absolutely 

d Since every previsive and designed act is, as regards 
its contents, an imitation of previous undesigned acts, one can . 
; — ttl ~ . ° . Ts Ri | - ‘a 3 7 - 

consciously Will only to imitate onesell, suf here again ones 
originality is in the last analysis identical with the fact that one 
wills at all There is the given—one’s conscious individuality in ' 
the presence of a more or less novel situation which may have ' 
| 1 7 ’ 7 ~ - 

been originated altogether by external causes, or by one’s imita- 

) ; 
tion of oneself. but which in no wise could have been willed or 
designed just as it is. What precisely does happen in that situa- 

‘ 1 ] - 1 : 
tion is the unconscious product of the given ; but it so happens 
only because one has consciously dwelt upon the data of the 
situation at the moment of actually willing. Explicitly, then, will 
cy. I , also his ‘ Conception of God’ (Supplementary Essay), pp. 
187-191 { 
4 
i 
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in its essence, is not identical with a process of brute power, of 


absolute spontaneity, of sheer inventiveness, but with conscious- 
ness itself, in its appreciative aspect. Ideals, possibilities are first 
conceived, then consciously dwelt upon, appreciated, designed, 
willed, and pass thus into actuality—consciousness being by its 
very constitution appreciative and motor. 

But the adding, it may be objected, of the attribute of omnis- 
cience to the divine will, conceived as a S¢ lf-cons« ious power, 
prevents any application of our analysis to the divine will. This 
objection is based on a radical misunderstanding of the psycho- 
logical point of view in a doctrine of will as distinguished from 
the moral point of view, and on as equally radical a misunder- 
standing of the nature of the unity of consciousness which is 
omniscient, as distinguished from that which is merely self-con- 
scious. In the first place, the fact that the divine will is, by hy- 
pothesis, a holy will, morally unimpeded, while, on the other 
hand, the human will is impeded morally, and also by all sorts of 
complications, has absolutely nothing to do with the inner or 
psychological aspect of the volitional process. Will, as we saw, 
is essentially a synthetic relation between the mind and its ideas. 
The only inward volitional act is, in any case, conscious attention 
to atrain of ideas. Through conscious attention the data of what 
is to be the w illing moment of consciousness lose their me rely con- 
ceptual existence as ideal possibilities, and become fully apper- 
ceived, appreciated, and woven into the context of consciousness, 
as its characteristic and active content at the moment of willing. 
Psychologically, then, the volitional process terminates with the 
dominancy in consciousness of an ideal. Volition is absolutely 
a psychical function, and only an ideal can impede an ideal. 
The human process of volition is, of course, complicated end- 
lessly, but relatively impeded from the inner side must be any 
consciousness, infinite or finite, whose experience is wot eternall; 
self-possessed. Now the divine will is, by hypothesis, a self-con- 
scious power, which necessarily operates with means not of its 
own making, and which necessarily realizes ideas under the time 


process. As such, the divine will is, just as much as the human, 


dependent on conscious conc¢ ption, attention, and appreciation of 
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the data of consciousness, if possibilities as contemplated are to 
be comple te ly pt ssessed, willed, and fulfilled in fact. 

Impeded thus, as regards the psychological aspect of the voli- 
tional process, the divine will must be, despite omniscience. For 
the divine consciousness, as by hypothesis a self-conscious power 
which necessarily seeks to realize its ideas in fact, must possess 
contents which are merely contemplated, ideas of possible con- 
tents which it does not yet possess, but which must be experi- 
enced as fact, if the divine experience is to be really what by hy- 
pothesis it ideally ought, or means, to be, viz.—good and perfect. 
The experience of the divine power is thus inherently incomplete : 
it must wait for its fulfilment in fact. So far, then, as the divine 
consciousness does possess contents whose meaning is unex- 
emplified, unfulfilled in fact, the divine consciousness must appear 
as an external observer of its ownexperience. The divine power 
cannot, therefore, know or appreciate its experience through and 
through, cannot be, that is, an omniscient experience. For real 
omniscience represents a unity of consciousness which constitutes, 
and thus contains within its self-possessed life, all experience. 
As such, it knows its contents through and through, because it 
directly possesses a living unity of thought and fact. 

A complete experience is the only genuinely omniscient ex- 
perience Omniscient in that sense the divine power simply is 
not. What, then do our popular philosophies or theologies mean 
by omniscience ? As the above conception of omniscience be- 
longs to the philosophy of idealistic monism, there remains but 
two interpretations, both of which are based on a dualistic point 
of view Plainly, in the first place, omniscience cannot mean the 
merely passionless insight of an infinite external observer. 
Nothing exists for passionless insight except a world of mere 
insignificant universals ; and the mere conception, as we saw, of 


abstract possibilities is not willing. But, by hypothesis, God 


— 


does not merely know: as the divine world builder he must will, 
give his ideas significant individuality—in a world of fact. At 
best, then, since the divine power is in significant relation to a 
world of fact, omniscience, for the popular philosophies, must 


represent not a constitutive function, but merely one that in- 
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Creases infinitely the rang of conceivabl or conc ive d possibili- 


ties. Such a function, belonging as it does to an external 


observer of a world of fact, merely complicates the volitional 


process, but in no wise transmutes it. The really inner phe- 


nomena of the volitional process in so far as God and man do 


will, remain identical: conscious attention to ideal possibilities, 
and the passionate choice of some of these for the sake of pos- 


sessing real, living experience 


In the second place, omniscience, as viewed from the dualistic 


standpoint, does not alter the fact that with God, as with us, a 
previsive and designed process from the psychological side, is as 


such secondary and selective, not primary and inventive. End- 


less physical and organic complications attend the process of 


human volition; but aside from these the psychological phe- 


nomena—viz., “he relation between the old and new experiences—in 
the process of volition, both human and divine, remain identical. 


The inner content of that process is, in the case of the divine 
volition, just as unoriginal as in the case of human volition. 

The given is, by hypothesis, God avd a world of fact, each 
with an unoriginated constitution. God's action upon the world, 
under that relation, must be of the character of an a//er-thought, 
and, as it were, an improvement, according to conceivable possi- 
bilities, upon an original conception ; and God's omniscience, just 
because it is the function of an external spectator, increasing the 
range of conceivable possibilities, but in nowise cons 

1. 


kind of knowledge essentially different from the human, must all 


the more fatally determine the psychological content of the mo- 


ment of willing or designing For the knowing function of an 
external observer, whose world, so far as he knows it, is his own 
representation, is both receptive and activ Where, then, om- 
niscience is not a creative, but merely receptive function, the 
content of the divine consciousness is all the more receptive, 


unoriginal 
The question is not whether the deity possesses or can possess 
absolutely original thoughts, as certainly he would if the divine 


consciousness were a constitutive function—if God were all; but 


whether a God who, by hypothesis, is in an external relation to 
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an unor ted world of fact, and who is omniscient merely in 

the sens f possessil yr an ‘all seeing eye,’ can, or does possess, 
c ] ] : 9 ¢ . ntan¢? . ote +! _ 1t 

sO fal as iil CiCs! IS, CONSCIOUS CON La. signincantly reiatec LO 


the world he would design, and originated by himself absolutely 


de novo. It is not a question of what the deity can absolutely 
conceive, but of the nature and possibility of the content of the 
moment of consciousness, when that content is one of zdeals that 
are Zenuin hossible in a world of fact. "Either, then, the con- 


tent of the moment of conscious designing is, as regards the 
world of fact, not significant—not, that is, a design—or it isa 
content that, in virtue of omniscience, has its character deter- 
mined by the most intimate knowledge of fact. We may sup- 


} ] 


1 bsolutely @ priori ; but since this de sign 


post the de ity to ae sign a i ; 
must have significance for a concrete world, the deity must either 
find that his design ‘works,’ in which case there is an element 
added to the conscious moment, somewhat transmuting it; or 
that it does not work, in which case, his original design must be 


revised in terms of later knowledge of fact. God’s omniscience 


thus, as regards design, merely saves him from acting blindly. 


But, on the other hand, from the point of view of the constitution 
of knowledge, his omniscience giving him, as it does, a most inti- 
mate knowledge of fact, completes the derivative character of the 
content of consciousness, and of the moment of conscious design. 

The deity, therefore, in so far as he is original, is so only as we 
are; he finds himself in a novel situation where he must make 
novel combinations. As always with one who is an external 
spectator of a world of fact in which he must maintain signifi- 
cant relations through certain conscious processes or reactions, 
not he himself, but brute experience is the real originator. By 
hypothesis, both God and man come upon a world of fact; in- 


herently there is a divorce between idea and fact, between design 


and realization. But in a world where thought or knowledge is 
an original, a constitutive function, idea and fact are eternally 
one. Given, then, God and the world, his very omniscience— 


which, of course, is a rece ptive, not a creative function—creates 


a relation in which old « xperiences or conscious processes havea 


derivative correspondence with the new. In so far, then, as de- 
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sign is possible with God, it is with him as with us: the content 
of the moment of conscious design must be simply a repetition 
of older contents, the consciously designing process must be 
derivative and selective. 

Thus, both objectively and subjectively no conscious design 


apart from previous immanent, unconscious design; only novel 


situations and repeated experiences. 


J D. LoGAN 











SPACE AND SCIENCE. 


ingen sense conceives space as a condition or prius of 
things. This table fills a space, and I can abstract the 
table, but not the space. It is a common jest that a man cannot 
crawl into a hole and pull the hole in after him. Suppose that I 
can exhaust everything, even the slightest particle of gas, from a 
receiver, and leave nothing there; I cannot remove the ‘there,’ 
the particular space which always remains ready for anything I 
may choose to put in it. Things are commonly thought to be 
alterable and destructible, spaces unalterable and indestructible. 
Of course, this conception includes space as the sum of spaces. 
Mathematics, as a science of space, refines and rationalizes the 
common-sense conception of space. Thus a point, which is com- 
monly regarded as a very minute surface, is for mathematics a 
mere position; and a line, which is commonly conceived as a 
very narrow strip, is mathematically mere length without breadth. 
Common sense sees in spaces only the outlines, dimensions, and 
tracks of things, and space in general is merely room. But mathe- 
matics sets aside the influence of the thing, and develops a science 
of pure space. It is interesting to note, however, that mathe- 
matics is not thereby isolated from reality as scientifically under- 
stood by methods far deeper than common sense. Physics may 
illustrate the most abstract mathematics. Thus, Abelian integrals 
can ‘‘ best be understood and illustrated by considering electric 
currents on closed surfaces.”"' Pure mathematics deduces an in- 
definite number of space-worlds, as in forms of four and higher di- 
mensioned space, which are entirely transcendental. However, 
though manifold space could never have been deduced from the 
behavior of things, yet, once ideally deduced, the mathematician 
can deduce also how the thing would behave in such space, as, 
for instance, the untying of knots. We cannot deny the possible 
actuality of these forms of space, and their significance for physical 
values. 


'Klein, Lectures on Mathematics, p. 46. 
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In passing, we may ask whether a development of transcen- 
dental time, corresponding to that of transcendental space, is pos- 
sible. Certainly time, as space for events, has much in common 
with space for things ; and in transcendental time we might ex- 
pect an event to happen both before and after another event. A 
science of pure time carried out on the same lines as that of pure 
space would be highly interesting. 

If mathematics refines the objectivity of space to its most gen- 
eral and abstract form, psychology emphasizes its subjectivity. 


The spatializing is of eminent service in the struggle of existence, 


and appears very early. Localization is the simplest and most 
essential cognition. Adjustment and adaptation imply spatializ- 
ing to environment. The common-sense conception of space 


thus becomes vindicated as a life factor. But, though psychology, 
in tracing the development of space perception as a life factor, 
sees that its common-sense realism is only a rough and ready, 
hit and miss method, and not a scientific study and adaptation, a 
closer and more accurate survey refines and enlarges our concep- 
tions. Psychology may even point out that self-contained and 
absolute experience would not need to spatialize, space being 
an appearance and finite function. Common sense is only make- 
shift experience, and so its generalization, that space is an inert 
bare form for containing things, is an unlikely hypothesis. In 
fact, science, as uncommon sense, may assume it as a maxim that 
common sense is always imperfect and wrong. Psychology itself 
must trace the conception of space far beyond the crude appear- 
ance given in the struggle of existence, and into the highest con- 
ceptions of science. 

But if we seek the most satisfactory understanding of space, 
we shall look neither to mathematics nor to psychology, but to 
physics. The trend of physics, say with such a representative as 
Ostwald, is to make things the expression of force ; the constitu- 
tion and appearance of the thing is determined by dynamism ; and 
we may best interpret space as a mode of this dynamic appear- 
ance. Physics views everything in the universe as holding its 


own against all other bodies by its own forcefulness, and we re- 


gard space as the appearance of this repulsiveness. It is obvious 
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that if things were mutually penetrable, the appearance of space i] 
: ‘- s . , ; 
would disappeat [To common observation, indeed, the table is 
inert body occupying an inert space ; but physical science as- i 
, . : : 
sures us that the table is holding its own against gravity, the ; 
action of air, etc. The table standing in the hall is, by its in- : 
a ; ; : 
herent, coherent dynamism, supplanting air, and so making a 
spacef il show of itself. Space, then, is not full of things, but | 
things al paceful \nd space as quantity of appearance, and : 
} 
time as its continuance, are obviously aspects and measures Of the } 
force of the thing Other things being equal, the more space { 
dD D i | 
and time a thing as center of force shows, the more force it has. it 
The physical theory of energy, and Newton's third law of motion, 
j pn) ; ; 
; 


clearly point to space as a form of dynamic appearance 
| We have sought to make clear that the most rational scientific 
theory of space is that it is appearance produced by the indi- 


| vidual dynamic repulsiveness by which, according to physics, the | 


thing consists and exists. Everything does not, as commonly : 


conceived, fall into some pre-existent space convenient for it, but 
everything makes its own spaciousness by its own defensive and 
offensive force, and the totality of all appearances is space in 


OF€ neral If it be said that the table occupies a space which ex- 


dD 


isted before the table existed, and will exist ever after as a certain 


definite space, which always remains awaiting anything that can 


r appropriate it, we answer that the table-space ceases to exist with 
th table, and othe r spaces are Crt ited That iS, the thing always i 


measures the space. We define the space by the thing. If we 


abstract the thing, we leave the lines of the thing as the table, so 

| that the spac i ghost of the thing. Space always implies bound- 
iry or forms given by things. Hence, also, space is always a 
particularity, a here and a there, position and form alike being 
determined by the thing. And so when Mr. Bradley says, 

" ‘Space is a relation between terms which never can be found,””! 

| we see only a double tautology, ‘terms’ and ‘found’ both im- 

plying spatiality 


We notice, further, that physics does not find void space as an 


existence ; dynamism permeates and dominates all actuality. 


\ppearar nd Re ty. Pp. 3 
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But suppose that we could entirely exhaust the receiver, we then 
should have a patch of nothing walled in and determined by en- 
vironment, in short a temporary hole in the universe. And if 
the universe were swept away, the hole also would disappear, 
there being nothing to reckon it from. In conceiving all things 
annihilated, we say we have space left ; but what is this space ? 
Only the places of things or directions and distances therefrom— 
that is, the appearance of quantity which things have made for 
themselves, or imaginary duplications thereof. And the conser- 
vation of energy means that we cannot blot out a single thing in 
order to secure its place; we can only set up dynamic relations 
which are supplanting, and give the appearance we call displac- 
ing. The mutually exclusive nature of dynamism gives the 
space effect. Why natural forces act in this warring manner, we 
know not; but it is plain that if forces, as constitutive of things, 
were inclusive, were mutually penetrative, the space effect would 
disappear, the table would not stand out against other objects as 
having a place of itsown. Physics passes into metaphysics in 
making the primal fact of physical reality a general dynamism, 
of which ether, atom, molecule, and all things are expressions. 
Thus, substance, space, and time, become appearances of this 
primal fact. And, of course, substance, space, and time, increase 
and decrease with dynamism of which they are manifestations. 

The dynamic theory carries us beyond the common dualism of 
space and thing, the belief that space first existed, and then things 
were put init. So monism from the side of space does not save us, 
for space as the great inactive, as absolute inertia, can give rise to 
nothing. We mustthen find space as involved in things by virtue 
of the mutual exclusiveness and opposition of the forces which 
constitute things. 

This dynamistic theory relieves us also from the difficulties of 
a subjective theory of space, like the Kantian, which makes a du- 
alism of knowledge and reality. Space is not a mere epistemo- 
logical form, but, like color, a real appearance, founded in the nature 
of physical reality as being opposing forces in a general struggle 


of existence. Of course the physical theory of space destroys the 


Kantian apriorism and necessity. And as mathematics advances 
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into physics and zce versa, we see both mathematics losing in abso- 


luteness, and physics gaining. We mean that mathematics and 


physics are essentially on the same plane, and mutually interpre- 
tative. Certainly the tentativeness of mathematics as science of 


space is just now what is most strongly felt by the most advanced 


} 


:' ur geometrical demonstra- 


mathematicians.' Klein asserts that “ 
tions have no absolute objective truth, but are true only for the 
present state of our knowledge. These demonstrations are always 
confined within the range of the space-conceptions that are familiar 
to us ; and we can never tell whether an enlarged conception may 
not lead to further possibilities that would have to be taken into 
account. From this point of view we are led in geometry to a 
certain modesty, such as is always in place in the physical 
sciences."’ It was Kant’s dogmatic subjective apriorism that led 
him in the Transcendental Aésthetic to mention space of more 
than three dimensions as an absurdity worthy of no consideration ; 
and yet we now know that Non-Euclidean Geometry is a most 
brilliant department of mathematics, and promises important 
physical applications. It will be strange, indeed, if physical re- 
ality exhibits itself only in the dimensions which common sense 
has sanctioned 

That space is a frius of things, is commonly inferred from the 
fact that we easily conceive thingless space, but not spaceless 
thing. Yet space is always capacity for thing, as thing is always 
capacity for space. The conception of thingless space has been 
gained by common sense in a mere practical and unscientific 
manner, as when a room without furniture is accounted empty, 
though physical science must account it full. If the air did not 
make the room, the room would disappear. A certain form of 
spacelessness is attained by so-called ‘annihilating.’ Since our 
perception of space is according to the time taken in traversing it, 
if the swiftness is so g 


is unappreciable. Psychologically speaking, the earth is much 


reat that the time is unappreciable, the space 


smaller to us than to our ancestors ; though since our sense of time 
has become much more sensitive, the decrease is not what it 
would otherwise be. However, we can conceive a being who, by 


ry 7 


lade. Klein, Lect Mathematics, p. 93 
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the swiftness of his movements, and the dullness of his sense of 
time, would be without sense of space. But such spacelessness 
would, of course, be not metaphysical, but merely psychological, 
though of interest in illustrating how a conception is bred of prac- 
tical experience, rather than of scientific research. The common- 
sense conception of space as a form eternally existent, and ready 
for the relation of things, is plainly the outcome of an imperfect 
unscientific experience. Space is the ghost of real things, and 
came naturally to be taken for a real thing in itself. 

To inquire into the extent‘of space, whether finite or infinite, 
may seem to be the idle query as to the spaciousness of space, an 
attempt to measure a thing by itself. But if space is a mode of 
actuality due to dynamism, we may rightly suppose that infinite 
dynamism will display infinite spatiality. Yet, as we define space 
as the appearance of mutually opposing dynamisms, space must 
at least be dual, and so not strictly infinite. The indefinite sepa- 
rativeness into things shows as an indefinite amount of spatializa- 
tion as a totality. Space, strictly speaking, is a phenomenon in 
the multiplex antagonistic relativity of indefinite, or if you specu- 
latively please, of infinite force. Thus it may be said to be finite 
on an infinite scale ; and this suggests a solution of the antinomy 
of finite and infinite space. While space is really only a phe- 
nomenon of the inner and finite life of the infinite, yet, as a gen- 
eral mode of the activity of the whole, it may be termed infinite. 
The evolution of things as separate, yet related centers of force, 


in short the whole evolution of the finite, as considered as a self- 


process of the infinite, may be called infinite, though the actuality 
of thing, space, and time is only finite. And space itself can never 
be either too big or too little for things, but is merely their 
manifestation, as they express the separativeness of force-centers 
holding their own in the evolution of being. 


Hiram M. STANLEY. 


LAKE Forest, I 











DISCUSSIONS 


THE review of my work by my friend Professor Dewey in the July 


issue of t ; REVIEW, is worthy of notice oth by reason of its careful 
discussion, nd also by reason of the tact that it fails in some degree 
to see my real point of view. In consequence of what seems a mis 
conception, the detailed criticism lose the instructiveness which 
they might ive had and also, | am free to say, some of their point. 
This I aim to iow below. \s a matter of fact, Professor Dewey has 
mistaken a knob on my harness for a joint, and aiming at it has, I think, 
wasted oO i nition.’ 

Chere are two things quite essential to a real understanding of my 
book I t must be understood that my method is «x fic, and (2) 
that the re t tate empirical penera itions, as all genetic science 


does, and not 1etaphysical « X] lanations. 1 am not attempting to Say 


what either the ind vidual or ociety , nor how either of them is 
po ttempt rather to say what the law is of their evolution, 
and by what relation of fact or of implication of each by the other this 
law of evolution proceeds That Professor Dewey fails to realize 


1 


bot of these essentials, it is easy to LOW I shall take the second 


point first, ice the great ‘circle’ of contradiction which he finds at 
1 
the o t es misapprehensio on ith of these points 
Profe wr DD \ ivs that | n vy ol afine circle of argument, a 
: ’ ’ ' ’ | 7 
circie wh e allows I have mys tated * precisely n the follow- 
nt | do not set n iort how the personality of this 
4 2) m f | - 
\ i t mn } Vew 
' | nects true 
I respec ruer 
t ‘ l 1 lt for 
Prof | ‘ I ' se | d 
t my apol 
< Ww 1 t 
u } 
1s I . | | \ ‘ l 
{ 
| I | cw t é te 
, ‘ \ | i in 
pp: 4 M | ! much shorter 
fy r i | Dewey raises 
| f rowth 
| 
not ly t 
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child can be expressed in any but social terms ; nor how, on the other 


ret any content of value but from the under- 


foal 


hand, social terms can 


standing of a developing individual. ‘This is a circle of definition of 
course, dut that ts just my point. On the one hand, we can get no doc 
trine of society, but by getting the psychology of the socius with all 
its natural history ; and, on the other hand, we can get no true view 
of the socius a¢ any time without describing the social conditions under 
which he normally lives, with the history of their action and reaction 
upon him’’ (Soc. Znt., p. 21). Professor Dewey goes on to say that 
this ‘‘ recognition of the circle does credit to the author’s candor, but 
does not eliminate the contradiction ’’ (p. 401 

Now taking Professor Dewey’s statement that this quotation ‘ pre- 
cisely’ expresses his point (a fact of which I should not otherwise have 
been at all sure, even after his explanations), it becomes evident how 


book [ italicize two 


completely he has misread the theory of my 
clauses in the quotation, each of which brings out one of the two 
essentials stated by me just above. The clause ‘ du/ that ts just my 


point’—and the book is very largely vain if the point be not in the 


end established—intimates that the ‘ circle’ is not a logical one at all ; 
it is a material one So far from falling into a logical circle, | 
make the material circular process of give and take the subject for 
my predicates all the way through I make the growth of the sense of 
personality ua personality) largely a matter of social absorption 


‘a complete circle of fact And by this 


and ejective interpretation 
very circle of fact, looked at from the objec tive point of view, society 
is constituted with its bonds of publicity, etc. l’o shift one’s point of 
view in considering a process which by its very nature shows two 
points of view is not to argue in a circle It is an attempt to establish 


something material 


! [mitative ! despit Professor Dewey’ s fear of the term (p. 402, note I think most 
r l i wh f im t igb 
that Prof r Dewey ! n, not mine It means to think tl ther by the 
: I it f thought, with the im ‘ 1 such 
thinking Involves If 1 get my self-thought by imitating others, can reinstate it 
either ell ! mother only by taking on the imitativ ttitud vel eee 
wl 1} \ ] motor attitude 

| vO] { V ed by Prof Dewe t { 
pr i ' much 

' 

i t ! ¢ y | n nt I ) th 

t f y work to Book I and I II 1 l 1 it 
( distr urd ional 1 certain ch pt ) W 1 r Dewey sks 
(p. 400) f Ly ! n of th e} f y, et 
from the point of view of ‘content,’ charging me with its omission, I fail to ler 
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Now Professor Dewey’s ‘ fundamental ’ criticism with many of its ap- 


plications falls of its own weight with this point. Assuming the cir- 
cle to be a logical one, he attributes to me the distinction between 


society and the individual which such a circular fallacy presupposes. 
In other words, | am made an individualist, recognizing individuals 
independent of society, society over against individuals, and commit- 
ting the circular fallacy in defining them in terms of each other after 
such recognition. Nothing could be really more untrue to my 
position. I nowhere recognize such an individual nor deny sociality 
to him ; I nowhere assume society apart from social individuals ; I no- 
where fail to protest against just these assumptions. The passage 
which Professor Dewey quotes as showing ‘ even more explicitly’ the 
‘denial of sociality to the individual’ is altogether misinterpreted. 
I say in discussing the child’s egoism, not at all in discussing adult 
reflective action, ‘‘ the child must grow up to be an individual ; that 
is incumbent upon him at all hazards ; what more he may attain in the 
way of being a good or wise or social individual is based on this first 
presupposition.’’ What is meant is that it is essential that the child 
should know how to act in self defense and offense in order to live— 
it is rather important to his future social career that he should live ! 
So he is provided with organic and spontaneous reactions for per- 
sonal quasi-egoistic action. But Professor Dewey has understood this 


to mean that a mature individual exists who is not social, and then has 


in some way to be made social! On the contrary, such a child is not 
a person at all, not an individual ; I say distinctly that his own self- 
consciousness is not yet formed. I must say that this reading of my 
ages seems to me very astonishing 


So also it not true that I ‘ unconsciously postulate’ society (p. 


yo1). I expressly and consciously postulate society, in the anthropo- 
logical or sociological sense, and say that every individual at the stage 
to wh ch his maturity be longs ré flects a society of individuals like 


himself; all genetic science has so to proceed, as I explain more fully 


below When Mr. Dewey savs: ‘‘ Were it not for this unconscious 
stand how that i pos byl If he means a : = inthropological der vation, 
that I have exp ly declined to undertake from lack of competence; and it is not 
! ry, se { vy witl ficient direct that I an eking light upon so 
ciety from t lopment of the individual It would remain for me, 
were | e.t vest te t whether the ‘ lectic of social growth,’ which I find 
an to and su ted by the ‘ dialectic of perso growth,’ has really been the 

G p. 4 \ ‘We are simply t that there is an individual who is 
not soci tat nt W h isnot made and not intimated in the quotation (p.402) 
from which Prof r Dewey draws it. nor anywhere else in the book! The anti 
sor ’ cril ind lh ics, are expressly excluded 

i i 
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ty 


V1 


Turning to the need of taking the genetic point of view—the other 


general | 
have ital 
my book 


the SOC! 


which he no 


what the 


are to assul 


ont 
CiZé 
to ] 
. I 


is at 


I find Professor Dewey eq ially wide of the mark.’ I 


1 a second clause in the sentence which he quotes from 


} 


rove the fatal circle; I say: ‘‘ We can get no true view of 


| 


any time without describing the social conditions under 


rmally lives etc.’’ The words ‘at any time’ indicate 


whole book clearly says from preface to back-cover. If we 


a ready-made individual, on one hand, and a ready- 


1 





made society, on the other hand, and an antagonism between them 
which we are led upon in some way to do away with—all of which 
I have called /nt., p. 88) a ‘ hideo n-fact’—then of course 
we cannot allow ourselves to expla none o! these ‘at an time’ or 
stage ol rowtn ivoly ng elements from the other at some other 
stage of growth But if we are studying a progress, an evolution, 
genetic d have already determined the essential interdependence 
of the elements which go into it, it is not ly legitimate, it is neces- 
sary for truth, that we discover in each stage, ‘at any time,’ 
the t whole movement which each of the elements con 
tri tk | d growth 1 pe ) is a fact, I think, at 
once pr id ) id the ) tion is, at any time, a 
reflex I i 1 5 growt in | nal "Oo a gene investi 
gation h { I e out the g 0 pu rve or t one de 
velopment, now looking toward society from the point of view of the 
individual and now toward the individual from the point of view of 
society It matter of aston ment to me that a ember of 
the H« ool should urge for a moment that opposition in the 
elements o complex group of phenomena should be considered 
strictl) not resolvable into a higher organized unity lo carry 
out point would be to condemn all evolution theory ; and—what 
may so d < i worse penalty to my reviewer it would destroy 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind as well as his Philosophy of Nature 

Space will not suffice for the application of these remarks to all the 
points of cr ism which Mr. Dewey make I think the reader 
will ( most of the instances how the veneti and material points 
of view relieve the case of all embarrassment.* For example, my view 
of the ‘1 licity’’ of the ethical sense is said to be contradictory be- 
cause it intitative ’ (involving reference to others’ knowledge of 
the situation) and also ‘ qualitative,’ : , having an ‘ ideal reference.’ 

'Th ‘ r difference wever, | , view is A World 
articie r 

21 reply t pal ilar criticisms, however \ is fox es tl rhout 
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rr Dewey ; whether my do 


necessary to sociality, 
doctrine that the general as 
ert ily it does, though here I 


the text, had I not already 


{ of the general in the earlier 
ential to the identity of motor 
tt general self and the social 


t pain O Say, 1n the chap 
ire functions of the thought 


nd the attitudes which consti 

yw nowever inadequate the 

t Professor Dewey's criti 

d tak » account of what to me is 


ition of a social situa 
content, as Professor Dewey 
104), that is immediately pro 


ttitude which the individual 


be determined as ego or as 
dix ) This consideration 
method completely dispose of 
( So in the final summary, 
I myself happily tated 
it , these re the things 
‘ t. the identi concrete 
| t] iC] 1! Oo tar as 
| t t is the identical con- 
the retrospective, histor cal, 
d ple e pains, etc., with 
{ different fro Dis 
to yuse the i uttituce It 
) ther elve Son s (¢ is 

tive nd prospective 

t ‘ ( ‘ y content (a) 
‘ t turn iz himself 
lifferent phases 
t tur t e of the 

, ind < 
t nity held uy 
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Now to say that these three things contradict and annul one another 


is absurd, save ina faculty psychology. Genetically they are phases in 
a process upon a content Che thing essential to it all is | sit 
uation which each individual helps on and realizes t by his personal 
growth rhe different passages which discuss it might cert y be | 
better written, but such as they are they do not appear to me incon- | 


sistent 


In concl yn, | may say that I do not mean that Prot lewey 
has not written with consideration and evident desire t t, and | 
I regret, indeed, that I do not find his remarks mor Phat | 
one of mind d heart should hav: to 
me I en my fundamental presupposit e t L 
there 1 { yme rad Ll d ergence et entive 
systems’ and mine [ make free to add ; t t 1 Profes 
Ss Dewey WI ymew hat inte cibl | ‘ st 
pa OT on $03 Ol ] | ( is no v ( I ne, 
exce { | . we ré ly told t there t d ] 
who yt W ly ‘ I { [! 
If I { ent rete! to ( ytatio » the 
etiect t t npietely d d d 
t W d « té oO tely those ¢ t tis 
i nd ill rm de nd QO yurse, I 
mean that there are var in individual t rd say 
ing d_ that ence to pose mea 1 that 
conc] S10 ca rt be ar vynin concrete <¢ ( ( ( ( S 
Se Ido 1 or ever! vith W he tne ertio tne d il 
who yt so ? 

So t yte to the same paragraph I am ited as $0 
ciety Solve t only to ren { of the d etwet vid- 


ways po It is soluble o bv the growth of societ . and 
society solve t only to renew it always t - pal rT task 
of the 00k st to yw how the progress ot crety t y con 
stant solving of the oppositions which the individuals’ thoughts pro 
duce, and that by producing new thinkers and new thought ciety 
ever and again renews the opposition on another plan [f Professor . 
Dewey wishes a final adjustment of all oppositio betw ndivid- 
uals and society, then I agree with him that my con does not 


‘conclude :’ for it is a part of my conclusion that the opposition 1s it 
self an essential moment in social progress. 
I. Mark BALDWIN. 
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REJOINDER. 

If Professor Baldwin really means that he made no attempt ‘‘ to 
say what either the individual or society is,’’ I probably did take him 
too seriously, and my criticisms do not touch even a ‘‘ knob on his 
harness.’’ I confess I thought he was trying to throw light upon 
the nature of the individual and of society by use of the genetic 
method—not their metaphysical nature, but their psychological and 
empirical nature. Just as the evolutionary zodlogist attempts to say 
what the horse is—not the metaphysical horse (if perchance there be 
such), but the horse of our common knowledge. If I have gone 
astray in supposing that Professor Baldwin really had such a serious 
scientific purpose in view, I cannot take all the blame to myself. 
Having been told that the ‘first requisite” is ‘‘the concept of 
the person,” that current discussion has often failed from lack of de- 
termining this concept, and that Professor Baldwin was about to fill 
the void, I naturally looked for something of the sort. I still am 
unable to see how any one can fruitfully discuss “ the law of their 
[individual and society] evolution, and by what relation of fact or of 
implication of each by the other, this law of evolution proceeds,’’ 
without some determination of the concepts of society and of person- 
ality. Indeed, if left to myself (not being sufficiently familiar with 
Aristotle and Hegel), I confess I should have thought that the chief 
value of the genetic method was that it enabled us to substitute a 
scientific statement of the nature of personality and society, and their 
relations to each other, for a metaphysical one. 

Professor Baldwin, in his reply, furnishes some confirmation that 
my judgment as to the looseness of his writing, is not overdrawn. In 
his book he said: “ He thinks of the other, the alter, as his socius, 
just as he thinks of himself as the other’s socius ; and the only thing 
that remains more or less stable, throughout the whole growth is the fact 
that there is a growing sense of self which includes both terms, the ego 
} 
I 


and the alter. In short, the real self is the bi-polar self, the social self, 


the socius’’ (p. 24). This is one of the passages that confused and 
confounded me—where I had the sense of assisting at an elusive and 
shifting scene Afterwards I thought I found a key to the shifting ; 
I found evidence of three modes of interpretation of sociality running 
more or less consistently in their inconsistency throughout the whole 
book. In my review, I pointed these out. Professor Baldwin now 


admits, so far as this passage is concerned, that three distinct phases 


of self-development are involved ; but dismisses the matter with the 


remark that, ‘‘ while the passages might be better expressed, there is es- 
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sentially no inconsistency in these three aspects of development.’’ 
Well, is there anything whatsoever in the passage, or in its context, to 
suggest, even remotely, that it is not exactly the same body of fact 
which is under description throughout? If Mr. Baldwin had realized 
at the time that he was referring to three stages of growth, would a 
mere change of phraseology have sufficed? It is precisely the lack of 
clear analysis of different phases and stages, the slippery and easy 
identification of them, the failure to face the exact conditions under 
which each phase arises and passes into another—it is this t 

my criticism refers as his contradictions. I cannot suppress my con- 


viction that a closer contact with, and grip upon, these problems would 


involve not only considerable rewriting, but considerable rethinking. 
In reading Professor Baldwin’s book, | was continually confused and 
perplexed by what (to me) were continually recurring contradictions, 
as well as vaguenesses After many readings, I thought I got the key 
to them. In order to simplify and unify my critical notice (expressly 
stating at the outset that I should reverse the ordinary procedure of such 
reviews), I gave my general criticism before my detailed ones. The 
former, of course, is simply an inference, a hypothesis of my own, to ac 
count for the multitude of specific contradictions found, Be it correct 
or incorrect, the particular ones still remain Such a method seemed 
to be desirable, because Professor Baldwin apparently writes currente 
alamo; and, as I read him, whatever is uppermost for the moment is 
said without much reference to what is said elsewhere, in te of his 
multitude of references to his own writings Such writing is almost 
certain to be Sugvestive ; it is not easy to « ombine it with a sysfemat 


discussion of such an ambitious topic as the evolution of soviety and 


the individual and their mutual implications oO in te of the fact 
that Professor Baldwin finds my criticisms largely ‘‘ verbal and logical ”’ 
(not that to be logical is such a bad thing), my method of statement 
was due to an attempt to penetrate below the surface of the contradi 


i 


tions, and find, if possible, the key to them Neither Professor Bald 
win nor myself is, of course, the final judge of the success of this ittempt.' 
UNIVERSITY JOHN DEWEY 
1Qf course I am pleased that Pr r Baldw my Wi sm 
mor factory ] ss that, if | e, | t t n 
that I uld I t ught l t con 
plet y | As ! { bx rev ‘ t the same 
time, asin writit | ! t refer to t t w reler 
ences, and as, in my mind, they were two lines of d ! ft . u ntal 
criticism (of the idea, ultimately, that repetition or m on of ay} or indi 
vidual mental content will give sociality), | am not without that ne Pro 


fessor Baldwin will allow more relevancy to my cr m t REVIEW 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Bettrage sur Geschichte des Materialismus. Von GEORG 
PrecHanow. I. Holbach, Il. Helvetius, III. Marx. Stuttgart, J. 
H. W. Dietz, 1896.—pp. viii, 264. 

A materialistic philosophy must explain two things, nature and his- 
tory. Asarule it deals only prominently with the former and has 
very little, if anything, to say about the latter. But the materialists of 
the eighteenth century had their views of history also ; and it is precisely 
the theory of history which is at once most novel and most important 
in the materialism of to-day. The facts are generally ignored or mis- 
understood, the historical views of the older writers being overlooked, 
and materialism being still largely identified exclusively with the doc- 
trines of the naturalists. The real innovatoris Marx. A Russian dis- 
ciple, convinced of all this, here undertakes to show that the theory of 
Marx gives what previous thinkers had failed to give, a consistently 
materialistic philosophy of history, and to recommend it as alone ade- 
quate to solve the problems. ‘The subject is sufficiently interesting to 
warrant a somewhat fuller notice of his work. 

What is materialism? According to the author, it is the doctrine 
which, in the words of Marx, asserts that ‘‘ the ideal is nothing but the 
material transposed (wmgesefst ) and translated (idersefs¢ ) in man’s 
head ( Menschenkoff ),’’ or, as the translators of ‘ Das Kapital’ less ma- 
terially express it, ‘‘ reflected by the human mind and translated into 
form of thought.’’ The problem of a materialistic philosophy, ac- 
cordingly, will be solved by showing that the ideas prevailing at any 
epoch are the product of its social, in the last resort, its economic 
condition 

Holbach and Helvetius start from the metaphysical assumption that 
matter not only moves, but feels, and that sensation, an affection de- 
rived from matter, is the ultimate source of all our ideas. But they 
do not remain true to this thought. In the first place, they are revo- 
lutionary philosophers with a programme, and their practical aims 
color their theories. In the second, and more particularly, they are 
the victims of their ‘metaphysical method ; ‘ nature’ is for them essen- 
tially static, including human nature. Holbach’s political ideal is a 
constitutional monarchy and a free, cultured, and moral bourgeois so- 
ciety. For the establishment of this, he looks to the ‘‘ wise man on 


the throne,’’ a deus ex machina. His view of history leads unavoid- 
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ably to the ‘ great man’ theory; the brain, now regarded as soft wax 
to receive impressions from without, here becomes the social demiurge. 
A 


religion, hitherto the chief agency in history. This is to be com- 


gain, he finds the chief cause of human misery to be error, especially 
batted and the new order secured by a general enlightenment. 
Hence the fundamental contradiction: (1) man is the product of 
the social environment, and (2) the social environment is the product 
of public opinion, 7. ¢., man. This contradiction Holbach is unable 
to solve 

Helvetius is a more consistent thinker, but shows for that reason 
only the more clearly the inadequacy of the method. Sensational- 
istic ethics forms with sensationalistic psychology the natural accom- 
paniment of materialistic metaphysics, and the view of Helvetius that 
all human actions are motived in self-interest was carried out merci 
lessly Even heroic actions were based, he thought, on the hope of 
reward. ‘The analysis is singularly defective. A habit, an instinct 


with a long race history behind it, takes on with him the form of a 


reflection producing the feeling. The defect is due partly to the 
method, partly to the practical aims of the theory. The same causes 
introduce confusion into his view of history. He holds, to begin 


with, that in history there is no place for free-will, and that changes 
are brought about, not by reason of the nature of man, but by needs 
and interests. Necessity is the source of the arts and sciences. The 
morals and character of a people depend on climate, social conditions, 
and education; esthetic taste is a matter of habit and imitation. 
Moreover, social development follows a constant law, the order being 
from poverty to wealth, thence to the unequal distribution of wealth, 
thence to corruption of morals, luxury, and vice, the final pessimistic 
consequence being despotism. All this shows a decided advance over 
Holbach. ‘The ethics of both men are utilitarian, but in the one moral 


acts are referred to an unchangeable ‘ nature,’ in the other, to ever 


changing interests relative to pleasure and pain The latter view is 
alone consistent with materialistic sensualism. Then, too, the view is 
threatened that progress depends on public opinion Helvetius has 
the feeling that it is blindly determined. But he is not clear in his 


conception of ‘interest,’ and so in the end comes back to the an 
tinomy: interest depends on opinion, and opinion depends on interest. 
This is espec ally manifest in his view of religion as resti! on no real 
interest, and yet as being the great moving force in history And, 
while he has a conception of a natural order of development and 


theoretically declines to allow that it can be interfered with, he never- 
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theless holds that it may be arrested by proper government ; he, too, 
hopes for a wise ruler to establish a final state of happiness on the 
earth, a bourgeois Utopia. 

The fundamental superiority of the materialism of Marx lies in its 
method. Marx is the founder of ‘ dialectical’ materialism, diale« 
tical in the Hegelian sense. One great advantage of this method is, 
that it enables us to understand that revolution is a normal part of the 
process of evolution. For, on this standpoint, it belongs to every- 
thing finite to annul itself, to pass into its opposite, and the gradual 
quantitative changes of a content finally become qualitative ; at the 
moment of transition there is a leap. For this standpoint, too, his- 
tory follows the necessity of nature. Hence public opinion is subject 
to laws which mould it with the same necessity that determines the 
stars in their courses. This solves the antinomy, unescapable for the 
eighteenth century thinkers, concerning the relation of man to his 
social environment. ‘Thus far we follow Hegel. But Hegel’s ‘ abso- 
lute idea’ is only an abstraction, a personification of our own thought- 
processes, and experience leads us to materialism as alone giving ex- 
planations which are real. 

We have now a new theory of so ety. The philosophers of the 
sighteenth century explained the social life of the people from the 
character of the legislation. Guizot rightly saw that we must explain 
the legislation from the condition of society, and that this takes us 
back to the land-tenure and property relations generally. But neither 
Guizot nor any other writer before Marx could explain the origin of 
the economic conditions. Marx’s radical theory was that the social, 
political, and cultural development generally is determined by the 
mode of production. Condorcet places the beginning of the historical 
process in the invention of the means of production, but makes the 
process itself determined by man’s mind. The dialectical method 
overcomes the dualism: artificial organs of production are due to en- 
vironment, just as natural organs are; the character of the environ- 
ment determines the character of the means of production ; this, in 
turn, determines the rec Iproc al relations of men in the process of pro- 
duction lhe effect—the relations of production, in legal phrase, 
relations of property—reacts on its cause, the forces of production. 
This explains the extremely variable influence of the geographical en- 
vironment, which is mainly indirect through the medium of the forces 
of production 

All of man’s mental life is thus due to economic conditions in its 


origin, and conditioned by them in its development. ‘The history and 
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criticism of literature, for example, require an understanding of the 


social evolution Taine professed to carry out this prin iple in treat- 


ing of English literature. But Taine’s work is unsatisfactory, and the 
reason is that his view of history is wrong He makes the historical 


problem a problem of psychology, regarding the social situation as the 
product of ideas, instead of regarding ideas as merely reflections of the 
social situation. Marx also would do justice to the psychical factors ; 


but he views them as determined in their development by the economi 


development The causal connection between the terms of the his 
torical series may be stated as follows: -— \ given rat cree ot de ve lop- 


ment of the forces of production ; the reciprocal relations of men in 


the social process of production determined by this degree ; a definite 
state of mind and morals corresponding to this form of society ; reli- 
gion, philosophy, literature, and art in agreement with the capacities, 
tastes, and inclinations which this state engenders.’’ ‘It must be noted, 
however, that the influence of the economic movement is often indi 
rect Dialectical materialism recognizes the influence of ideas, of 
public opinion, of legislation, but « xplains them as elements derived 


from ind refle ting the e« onomic movement, as tunctions oO! a soc ial 


g 
organism determined in its anatomy by economic conditions lhe 
economic movement follows its own immanent dialectic necessarily 
And, just asin the last century this led to the overthrow of the old 
régime and the establishment of a bourgeois society based on the 


} 


rights of private property, so itis now tending to revolutionize the ex 


isting form of society in the establishment of social democracy and the 
interests of the proletariate. lo Oppose this movement is to atte mpt 
to turn back the wheel of history. But no order of society final 


he above analysis of a book certainly not wanting in vigor may 


fication and the scope of the Marxian 


serve to indicate the historical just 


theory. We believe it to be a stronger theory than its critics generally 


allow Its uncompromising monism, its radical simplicity, and the 


fact that economic conditions do unque stional 


ly determine, if not the 
whole, at any rate a large part of the historic life of man, are among 
the causes of its fascination. But admitting this, we are still far from 
committing ourselves to even dialectical materialism For economik 
conditions themselves arise only as one term in a process exhibiting 
a vast complexity of elements, material and mental, and the question 
as to the ultimate nature of that ‘ Being’ which exhibits this process 
and this complexity, is metaphysical, and depends for its solution on 
just those epistemological considerations to which the author of this 


book somewhat contemptuously refers as ‘ scholastic’ and ‘ altogether 
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secondary.’ We miss here, as elsewhere in materialistic literature, the 


epistemological foundation. Neglecting this, we can select any one 


of the mut ally conditioned factors of experience, and look at the whole 


process in relation to that Marx selects the means and relations of 


} 


produc tion, just assome psy holo ical writers sé lect tho ights and imi 


tation: but the one is no more, in absolute reference, materialism, than 


the other is idealism On the other hand, the theory that all social 
movements and the spiritual history of humanity are d termined, directly 
or indirectly, by economic conditions, may prove as fruitful a heuristic 
principle 11 ociology as the Darwinian principle of evolution by 
natural selection in biology. It seems that in Germany just now the 
decisive question among many sociological writers is: iis ler wide 
Mar ind the stre1 yusness with wl h the discussion is carried on 
would seem to indicate that the de s10n 18 not easy. The theory can- 
not be demonstrated ; neither, perh ps, Can it be refuted. It is a 
point of view.’ And. for some time to come at least, great men will 
probably arise to influence society, and there will be something still 
remaining I the mystery which hovers about their cenius; it may 
even happen, in spite of inevitable social changes and theories of ‘ sur- 
plus value,’ that the capitalistic mode of production may go on indefi 
nitely, opinion’ cooperating with economic conditions 


H. N. GARDINER 


Lan h phigue. Publiée sous la direction de F. PILion. 
Huitiéme année, 1897 Paris, Félix Alcan, 1898 pp. 312 
yphar the Naamathite’s question, ‘‘ Canst thou by searching find 


out God ?’’ has alwavs divided the defenders of faith into two groups. 
Those who answer ‘ yes’ obtain a rational basis for religion by special 
rigor in philosophizing ; the others deny the ability of philosophy to 


make any positive contribution to faith, and insist that religion has an 
utterly independent source lo the latter group belongs Charles 
Renouvier, who for half a century has contended for the kind of 
critical philosophy that makes room for faith by removing knowledge. 
In his article, ‘‘ The Idea of God,’’ which opens the new volume of the 
Année p phigue, two dominant thoughts emerge first, that the 
idea of God, properly so called, includes intelligence and will anthro- 
pomorphically conceived ; and second, that the various first princi- 


ples, substantial and causal, with which the great metaphysical sys- 


mse OA 


tems have sought to displace this simple and sincere anthropomorphism, 


are primarily abstracted from personality itself, and end by being 


simply hypostasized abstractions lées réal His estimate of 


Rl SS SN Deabes — 
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modern thought is not inspiring. He is apparently convinced that 
the evolution of the idea of God in the modern world is ‘‘ a progres 
sive revelation of the atheism latent in the philosophies of the abso 
lute,’’ and that the march of the popular mind, under the influence of 
philosophy, is ‘‘ simply and solely the progress of atheism.’’ Coming 
at a time when the materialism of the fifties has just definitively disap 
peared, when the negative dogmatism of positivism has exhausted 
itself, when the theory of evolution, with its sense of the unity of na 
ture, has reinstated and ennobled the hypothesis of design, and when 


theory of knowledge IS redis« overing that a supreme Inte liigen e 1s an 


implication of all our knowledge—coming at such a time, this charge 
t be that M. 


Renouvier has mistaken the rejection of his mode of apologetics for an 


of atheism must be pronounced inappropriate. Can 


abandonment of faith itself? 

Though we think better of our age than does M. Renouvier, we 
must, nevertheless, admit that his critical rapier has pierced the most 
vulnerable parts of metaphysical ideas of God, and, indeed, of most 
thinking that seeks to be fundamental. The world that we desire to 
understand is a concrete manifold of experience, but the thought by 
means of which we construe it is always in danger of becoming ab- 
Stract. The price of simpli ity is that we leave out of account some 
of the features of our data, yet to do so is to render our thought in- 
adequate to explain the world or even to describe it without distor 
tion This, stated broadly, is the joint of the metaphysical harness at 
which Renouvier aims his attack. As Hesiod abstracted love from 
life, and, personifying it, made it a cosmical principle, so Empedocles, 
without personifying, abstracted love and hate, Anaxagoras the nous, 
Plato his ideas, and Aristotle his substantial forms (cf. véners vorcews 
This series of abstractions culminated in the doctrine of emanation, 
whose supreme being, above all predicates, was nothing more than 
the concept of emanation itself hypostasized Christianity was saved 
from an abstract conception of God, which threatened it in the scho 
lastic theology, by its doctrine of the God-Man Modern _philoso- 
phy, in fact, is dominated in its first period by the Thomistic notion 


of an abstractly absolute God, while in its second period it t nds to 


revert even to emanationism Spinoza, of course, represents the 
former period, but Renouvier points out that Descartes’s definition of 
God as the most perfect being, and of perfection a not a quality of 


being, but—being itself, put the God of Cartesianism as far from the 
world as the God of Spinozism Leibnitz continues the tradition by 


making God the only true agent, and by placing his existence in an «fe 
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nitas tota simul. From Kant onward appears a tendency curiously 
parallel to Neo-Platonism. Thus, in his transcendent x, Kant log 
ically admitted the supreme hypostatis of emanationism, and in the 
Ideal of Pure Reason reached the second hypostasis. With Fichte, the 
emanation becomes distinctly threefold and thoroughly abstract—the 
development of a concept. Schelling is best characterized by the in- 


troduction into philosophy of the idea of evolution in place of that of 


God In Hegel’s system, which ‘* starts from the one and returns to 


it after traversing all the stages of the idea (Logos),’’ the parallel be- 
comes still more striking Finally, Spencer offers as supreme prin- 


ciple an unknowable absolute, and as sec ond principle universal force, 
with a passage Irom the former to the latter —and, it might be added, 
back again—which can be described in the most vague term ‘ema- 
nation,’ as well as in any other. 


Some excess of zeal may, perhaps, be discovered in the strictures 


just outl ed lo | ronounce Hege l’s dow trine ol developme nt infirm 
in comparison with the ancient emanationism, for example, or to brand 
Ficht the " intithe SIS, and synthesis as 1 ibbish Vile } 5), seems 
to reveal a failure to put oneself into the kind of sympathy with an 
author’s point of view, and even with his limitations, that is essential 
to histori reciation Only as religious philosophy assimilates the 
great systems of thought, can it hope to produce a better type or even 
to escape infection from bad metaphysics From Renouvier’s discus- 
sion, we y, nevertheless, deduce two warnings that are always 
timely he first is that we should beware of adopting a supreme 
princi] le that | h independent content Che fundamental proposi 

tion of | SO y or of science however re ched, whether by induc 

tion, Dy al ysis of the conditions of valid thought, or otherwise, must 
have ertainable meaning. It must not be amere word, or the mere 
form ol! pos le thought, but an nd of someth ng capable of being 
po ted out 1 our experience Now, being, ubstance, force, will, 


and intelligence, when they have any articulate meaning, refer to 


something hn experience that is not mere ung alified being, or mere 
force, et Any one of them, taken simply and formally, is only an 
aspect of a whole which alone is concrete It follows that if we are 
inwilling to make them mere abstractions, we must carry up into them 
in their highest applications the connotation they bear when applied 


to the concrete facts of experience 


Failing to do this, though we ascend with ease to our supreme prin- 


ciple, we never quite succeed in explaining any concret fact by means 


of it, but are obliged either to ignore the very facts we desire to ex- 
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plain, or to adopt some such shift as emanation, or a dialectical evo 
lution driven by inherent contradiction, or the instability of the 
, ; : : , 

homogs neous There belongs to philos PNY an vwdus zaTw aS Well as 
, . hint rely ] he » desl nnlemented ¢i the 

an } ave, yet how rarely has the one duly plemented the other 
We exercise great care in rising to our high st principle, but, once ar 
rived, we straightway indulge the fancy that differences can be drawn 
out of a homogeneous, and a manifold out of a mere unit A multi 
tude of examples might be given to illustrate this point \ ngie one 
must sufhes the cosmic will, which just now seems to be a popular ex 
pres on of the ltimate reality lo reduce everyth to will cer 


tainly easy enough; matter is a manifestation of force, and force 


equals will; thinking is acting, and similarly all mental phenomena 


are manifestations of mental energy or the will to live So, then, will 
is the supreme fact in all facts. But let now try to retrace our 
steps How could m re will differentiate itself into, say, intellect, or 
acquire the specific directions it takes in our willing ? Again, what 7s 
mere will if not an abstraction from nature and mind rather than their 
principle or their explanation ? 

lo round out Renouvier criticism of the met vsical system it 
would have been needful to how whence and how each on rat rived 
its first principle Instead of this, we receive the bare hint that per 
sonality, or intellig« e and will as we know them in ourselves, is the 
basal fact upon which all have built (gain, after the ill consequences 
of abandoning the anthropomorphic standpoint have been exhibited, 
wi expect to | r t hown, from the con tut 1 of knowledge or 
otnerw < now tar anthnropol yrphi mis nece I nd illowabk In 
te id of th Re ) er pro eed t » delim t the respect ‘ pl ere ol 
knowledge nd fait \ ming that knowled of relative exist- 
ence onl ind therefore incapable O! ap] rehend ng any | t an an 
thropomory hic God, he assigns to it onlv a ne gative function with re 
pe t to taith t may pr ne taith prete! T when these contradict 
experience or the recognized prin ipl ot iowledge, but the entire 
positive content ol faith is derived from the ideal of a moral order 


Plainly, this kind of return to Kant ignores the fruit of a whole cen- 


tury of reflection Reflection may still halt at Kant’ negative com- 


mands, or it may go on to deve lop a positive m«é taphy i out of his 
principles ; but the (at least apparent) dualism of the two Critiques 
certainly cannot abide Besides, both the psychology and the episte- 
mology of our day teach that the active and the reflective ides of our 
nature are at every point inseparable. Religion cannot escape think 


ing, and the thought-sphere is one. 
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What, then, is Renouvier’s own positive notion of God? That of 
a personal being who lives in time, whose knowledge, like our own, 
is relative, and to whom the world, the creation of his own will, is an 
object of external representation and experience. He complains of 
Kant for not having so much as considered this possible hypothesis. 
Truly, this is not the God of the metaphysician ; is it even the God 
of any highly developed religion ? 

The Année philosophique fulfills a double function: it publishes 
annually an article by each of its three contributors, MM. Renouvier, 
Dauriac, and Pillon, and presents a bibliographical review of philo 
sophical books published in French during the year. In the present 
number, M. Dauriac, in an essay on ‘The Philosophy of M. Paul 


Janet,’ sets forth the points of friendly and of unfriendly contact 


between the form of spiritualism represented by Janet and the neo- 


criticism represented by the Année. M. Pillon continues his treatise, 
begun in 1893, on ‘* The Evolution of Idealism in the Eighteenth Cen 
tury.’’ The book-reviews are generally brief, and devoted more to 
exposition than to criticism. Articles in philosophical and psycho 
logical magazines are not noticed, though space is found for reviewing 
many distinctly theological works. Why a book on the descent of 


Christ into Hades should be reviewed in a philosophical annual, 
would probably puzzle either an American, an English, or a German 
editor to say 

GEORGE A. COE. 


Essai sur la classification des sciences. Par EpmMonp Gos.Lor, 
Professeur agrégé de philosophie au lycée de Toulouse. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1808.- pp. 290. 

While the chief aim of this volume is that indicated by the title 
given above, the first, and perhaps for the philosophical student most 
interesting, part of the discussion, deals with another subject which, in 
the author’s treatment, comes into close relation with the other, viz., 
the general procedure in the advance of scientific knowledge. Accord- 
ing to M. Goblot, philosophy is disappearing in the gradual progress of 
each science ; so far as its doctrines are rational and intelligible, it be 
comes science lhe supervising and unifying work allowed to philos- 
ophy by Comte is unnecessary; the codrdination of the highest 
scientific truths is an already accomplished fact, for the truths are in 
themselves mutually harmonious. If any question be asked, it either 


belongs to some one of these sciences, or is meaningless. We are left, 
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Che dis ission is acute and interest ng, and the distin« tions and con- 
clusions which are drawn are, to a great degree, j ist as val iable. But 


M. Goblot has not, it would seem, carried his analysis deeply enough 


on some points. We have seen above what character he gives to 
mathematics. I do not see how an ideal science, dealing with the 


conceivable and disregarding the real, is to be created. ‘* Abstract 
definition and deductive demonstration ’’—if this be accepted as an 
adequate statement of the method—do not make the science ideal. 
Mathematics accepts certain elements given in experience, and develops 
these as far as po ible, but that leaves their reality untouc hed, Bs Gas 
their character as ciements which are sugyge sted by experience and are 
constituent nh experience And, if other sciences become deductive, 
they will in their turn show only how each constituent of reality has 


its own specific inner wealth of relation. When we ask what that in- 


telligil ty , whi h sciences are to f n when made deductive, we 
have, apart from phrases, such as necessary relation, logical and dem- 
onstrative rea 1, the statement, given in a section where abstract 
causality eing discussed, that the sole principle of intelligibility is 
that of contradiction It seems that ther a decided gap 1n the 
treatme ere The pring ple oO contradiction do not lead to 
truth, it can only reject error. Even if we add the principle of iden- 
tity, it Goe not become evident how we are to secure inte llig bility in 
science For the result of this mode of regarding it would be to 
make every ltimate assertion of a synthetic connection between di- 
verse facts and elements unintelligible and unreasonable. M. Goblot 
refers only in one passage to this principle of intelligibility ; the lack 
of deeper analy becomes specially evident when we are told of the 
kind of demonstration ed in mathematics, different from that of 
syllog \ depends on perception of necessary relations 

The most pro! nent q iestion in the twelve cnhapte rs of the se ond 
part is that of the theoretical distinctions among the sciences; the 
author se¢ naclear and forcible manner to show the fundamental 
nities and differences among the sciences, irrespective of pra tical and 
other consideration lhe detailed statement as to the nature of the 
concepts employed in the various sciences can be adequately judged 
only by those who are experts in the sciences. Geometry is distinct 


from th 


e science of quantity in virtue of its fundamentally distinct and 


specific concept. In mechanics, again, the introduction of a new con 


ception gives us a new science: formerly mechanics was treated as 
an experimental science, now it has become deductive. ‘The cosmo- 


logical sciences, physics and chemistry, are still experimental, but the 
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increasing generality of their ultimate laws shows their true nature and 


end. Biology, psy hology, and Sor iology form really one science, for 
in all these is implied the same fundamental assumption of an element 


which cannot be reduced to mechanism, but which is vital or psychical ; 
its essence is adaptation. If biology is not to appear as a mere branch 
of physics and chemistry, it must become psychological, and admit the 
presence in all organic life of sensation conscious or non-conscious 
Sociological facts are present wherever we have individuals acting on 
each other Among the parts of sociology come, in virtue of the im 
portance for them of the social relation, religion, ¢ thics, logic, and 
eestheti S 

Two points may be referred to in the way of criticism. The au 
thor, in emphasizing the importance of the social consciousness, seems, 
like others, to fall into the error of neglecting the fact that in each case, 
in religion, ethics, etc., the social consciousness has a definite idea or 
content, which is, after all, the real meaning and differentia of the 
department of knowledge in question In regard to the meaning of 
the fundamental con ept of life, M. Goblot re jects the theories of vi- 
talism, of mechanism, and of parallelism, and retains the concept of 
adaptat on to an end or the cood of the organism The analysis here 
appears to be in idequate He does not give sufficient consideration to 
the ¢ x] lanation of life by the pring iples of variation and selection. 
Surely his question, How do variations appear? is unnecessary ; it is 
the existence of favorable variations which requires explanation, and 


of that the principle of natural selection is designed to give an account. 


Again, apart from the question, How far non-conscious sensation Is con 


ceivable ? | do not find that he shows with ifficient clearness his 
grounds for identifying the vital principle of adaptation with the psy 
chological principle of sensibility 


W. G. SMITH 


‘ ; , ry 


in Introductory Log By James Epwin Creicuton, Sage Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in Cornell University New 
York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd 


1599.——pp. XIV, 392 
\ good elementary text book in logic ha long been a great 
desideratum. We have plenty of books that give a fair enough a 


count of logical manipulations, and a few books that give an excellent 
treatment of the theory of log But books of the former class are 
generally too mechanical, those of the latter class too abstruse for 


profitable use in an introductory course \ careful examination of 
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the book now before us leads to the belief that at last we have just 
what we have been looking for. he point of view taken by the 
author can best be expressed in his own words: ‘In spite of the 


leficiencies of formal Logic as a theory of the nature of thought, 


I am convinced that it is one of the most valuable instruments in modern 
education for promoting clear thinking, and for developing critical 


habits of mind.’’ And yet although in treating the syllogistic Logi 


I have followed to a large extent the ordinary mode of presentation, I 


have both here, and wl dealing with the Inductive Methods, en 


ret the traditional doctrines in a philosophical way, 


deavored to interp 

and to prepare for the theoretical discussions of the third part of the 
book he volume, therefore, ‘‘ aims at being both practical and 
theoretical | \ 


The table of contents shows an Introduction, in two chapters, pre 


h is in three parts: ‘‘ The 


ceding the main body of the work whi 


Syllogism,’’ in ten chapters; ‘‘ Inductive Methods,’’ in seven chap 
ters ; and ‘‘ The Nature of Thought,’’ in six chapters ; while Questions, 


Lil 


Exercises, and an Index bring up the rear 
Che Introduction discusses ‘*The St indpo nt and Probl m of Logic realy 


and gives ‘* An Historical Sketch of Logic.’’ ‘* Logic may be defined 


as the science of thought, or as the science which investigates the pro 
cess of thinking :’’ and thinking ‘‘ is the intellectual act by means of 
whi h wled ( $ obt l ned We d » not really NOT’ ANY fact until 
we / be if ntil the mind sets it in its proper relation to the 
other parts of its experience, and thus comes to understand its 

mea rt I Log ; to be disting shed from psychology 
which also de th our thinking activity, in that logic ‘‘ does no 
regard the way which ideas exist, and is not interested in them /os 
what t re, but rather in the purpose which they subserve in afford 
ing us knowledge of something beyond themselves” (p. 5). The 


be found wherever there is thinking, ‘“‘ both in 


everyday knowledge and in the science i Espec ially does ‘‘ the his 
torv of the vario cence furnish a ret ord of the steps by means of 
wh ( h tho rnit ha | ilt lp knowledg¢ And, in this re ord, we have 
ilso a reve tion of the iture of the thinkin process itself’’ ( p. 14). 
Yet one wn consciousne must after all furnish the key which 
makes intelligible the account of the various steps’’ (p. 16). The 


history of logic is briefly sketched in sixteen pages, with due emphasis 


ent of the science. 


on the critical points in the developn 


lhe fact that, in Part I, the chapter which deals with ‘‘ The Syllog- 


followed, not prec eded, by the chapter on ‘‘ The 








Various Kinds of Terms,’’ 


tude on the 


is indicative of Professor Creig] 

iestion whether we have three different an 

functions of thought to deal with in logi ‘* The syllog 
thought ’’ (p 


said to express a single comprehensive act of 
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T) 
Lh 


"s atti- 


d 


sm may be 


separate 


In 


this act, however, it is possible to distinguish ‘‘ different s ibordinate 


- 
ste] 


yassage to the complete and comprehensive form re 
| | 


‘present 


various stages which serve as resting places, in the course of its 


ed by the 


svllogism But it is usual, in dealing with the syllogism, to take a 
more external view of its nature, and to regard it as primarily made 
up of words and propositions In this sense, a syllogism can, of 
course, be divided into parts ’’ (p. 40). ‘* These divisio! 4 however, 
are made only for the sake of convenience in treatment It must not 
be forgotten that a term is a part of a proposition’’ (p. 42), orthata 
proposition ‘independence and completeness are o1 ly partial and 
relative A sit vle proposition cannot stand alone l'aken strictly by 
itself, a proposition is only a fragment. In order to make it intelligi- 
ble. it must be brought into relation with the other propositions which 
state the ¢ nds or reasons ipon which it rests, or the « ynclusion 
whicl elps to support Pp. 43 . not a proce of 
externally jo g on part to part, but co! t 1 adevelopment or ex 
pansion of knowledge from within Inte ence or thought 
must not be regarded as at first merely receptive It does not begin 
wit Vil hold of separate ideas or ter! nd afterwards call in 
judgm« it a new kind of proc sto bri tl ior! I to relation. 
But it is from the first a systematizing and rela ctivity ) pro- 
ceeds from e | pertect to the more perf t TY o! idgment’’ 
p. 4 verefore ‘‘in dealing separately with t is We propose 
to do in the ext chaptel we shall be o« ed toa e extent with 
the form of rds in which certain kinds of ick re lly expressed. 
But t will be nece ary in order to derst d the me ining of 
terms, to refer fre ently to the various ways in which they aré sed 
in a pro] tiol pp. 42, 43 
Then follows the matter illy contained 1 for or ind the 
presentation is clear and precise ; and, what is distinctive, there is a 
re-interpreta on of the old doctrines in tern yf the new theory; only, 
there are occasional lapses into the traditional one-sidedness in ome of 
the int rpretations, a will soon ippeal 
Some of the old familiar friends are m ing, cn dent prop- 
erty, and ¢ pi heirema [he omission of the definition of a lent 
leaves unexplained the name ‘fallacy of accident, till kept in the 
treatment of fallacies Comprehension | ven ‘as synonymous with 
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extension’ (p. 56), whereas, so far at least as I know, it is used ex- 
clusively as synonymous with intension, as, ¢. g., by Watts, Hamilton, 
McCosh, and Veitch. Definition is used in the wider sense as includ- 
ing division, and in a narrower sense as equal to statement of connota- 
tion. The former use is against the current tradition, and is apt to 
produce confusion. Opposite is used as synonymous with contrary 
(p. 56), and also as synonymous with contradictory (pp. 74, 1, 8). 
Both convenience and convention prescribe the use of it as a generic 
term, including contrary and contradictory as species, when applied to 
concepts as well as when applied to judgments. The distinction be- 
tween natural and artificial classification is, as usual, based upon the dif- 
ference between essential and accidental marks. But as essentiality is 
relative, it is hard to see how any classification can be conceived as 
based on ‘‘ merely an external and accidental’’ mark (p. 74). As 
against the author, it must be maintained that the classification of 
‘«the persons in any company according to the pattern of their shoes’’ 
(p. 75) may have ‘real and scientific value,’ and any detective will 
tell you so. It has no scientific value, only if science is narrowly 
identified with the knowledge of things in their genetic or evolutionary 
relationship. ‘This relationship, however, is only one of an indefinite 
number of relationships, each as real as any other; and any systematic 
knowledge of things, based on any of these relationships, is science, 
even though that knowledge be that of a Pinkerton. The view advo- 
cated in the text is a survival of an exaggerated evolutionism still 
found in almost all idealistic writers, as, for instance, in Mr. Bosanquet. 
The student is told that ‘‘ every division must be based on a single 
principle or ground’’ (p. 76), without being told what a principle of 
division is. A more organic treatment of the rules of division (p. 76) 
would be desirable, a treatment which should show that they are not 
different rules, but at bottom different aspects of the same principle 
involved in the very nature of division. ‘The definition of conditional 
propositions (p. 79) seems to violate the second rule given for defini- 
tion (p. 70) A definition based, say, upon Mr. Bosanquet’s discus- 
sion of the subject would avoid the fault, and would, at the same time, 
give a truer idea of what the real import of such a judgment is; and I 
think that it could be made suitably simple. We are informed that 
“when the premises are given without the conclusion, there is no way 
of determining, except from the order, which is the major and which 
is the minor,’’ and that ‘‘ it is therefore necessary to assume that they 
are already arranged in proper logical order’’ (p. 127). But how 


about O and A premises, given in this order, in the second figure, or 
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A and O premises, given in this order, in the third? To make the 
assumption we are bidden to make, would be equivalent to saying that 
no conclusions could be drawn from these premises; and yet conclu- 
sions can be drawn legitimately in Baroco and Bocardo. ‘The chapter 
on ‘* The Interpretation of Propositions,’’ the so-called ‘ immediate 
inferences,’ is especially fine. 

Professor Creighton sides with Mr. Bradley in refusing to recognize 
the syllogistic character of ‘‘ arguments which deal with the relations 
of things in time and space, or with their quantitative determina- 
tions ’’ (p. 132), ¢. g., ‘A is greater than #4, F is greater than C; 
therefore 4 is still greater than C’”’ (p. 133 Mr. Bradley’s refusal, 
however, is only a part of a more sweeping refusal to recognize any 
value in the syllogism at all. Professor Creighton is not so drastic in 
his measures, but just for that very reason his treatment of this class of 


arguments is not consistent with his general treatment of the syllogism, 
when that treatment is based upon his re-interpretation of the one- 


sided tradition. On this matter ot quantitative determination, he says 


i 

‘*'The truth seems to be that in reasoning about quantities we do not 
proceed upon the syllogistic principle of the inclusion and exclusion of 
terms. But knowing the continuous nature of quantity, we take as our 

nciple that. ‘ what reater than that whic} reater than anothe 
principie that, what 1S greater than that whicn 1s greater than another 
" a } Lh + +} - ’ , 1 , } ‘ . 1 
Is @ Jortiert greater than that other. It would not, h ywever, make 
the matter clearer to write this as our major premise’’ (p. 133). 
A wait a he said. first. tl fer the principle expressed it 
Against this it may be saiq, first, that a//ey the principle expressed in 
any major premise is a/ready recognized as the principle of an argu- 


ment, it never makes the matter clearer to write that major premise 


down. lhe writing of it down simply gives complete expression to 
the organic unity of principle in application to content, or the 
syllogism. And, secondly, it must be urged that in no syllogism is 


the major premise anything but the expression, often interpreted 


too exclusively in extensional terms, of the principle that operates in 
the inference. Either the major is the expression of such a principle, 
or it is the statement of what results from simple enumeration In the 


latter case, it must go 7” /ofo, and by its departure rejoice Mr. Brad 
ley ; in the former case, it must be recognized as everywhere present 
wherever a principle is present that pervades an argument. In the 
kind of arguments we are now discussing, the principle is confessedly 
present 

This leads to a general criticism of Professor Creighton’s treatment 
of the traditional interpretation of judgment as being merely a process in 


extension (p. 85), an interpretation which logically results in a similar 
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treatment of the syllogism as a matter of ‘‘ the inclusion and exclusion 
of terms’’ (p. 133). It is true that the traditional way of dealing with 
judgment and syllogism emphasizes the denotative aspect of these pro- 
cesses, perhaps to the suppression of the connotative aspect. But 
when this is done, the living process of thought is degraded into a gal- 
vanized mechanism. What saves the syllogism from being a fetta, 
is the fact that ‘ distribution’ is not mere numerical totality. As Mr. 
Bosanquet puts it ‘‘ the purest extensional meaning is only a minimum 
of intentional meaning ’’ (Zagzc, I, p. 166) ; and no one has expressed 
this truth better than Professor Creighton himself (pp. 58, 59). It 
has before now been claimed, as for instance by Hamilton, that the 
scholastic syllogism is in mere extension, and that over against this 


another in mere intension must be recognized. Hamilton went so 


far as to say that we can reason either in the one or inthe other. The 
fact is that we cannot. We always reason in both, although generally 
with accentuation of one or the othe1 aspect. There seems to be no 
half-way ground, then, between cutting syllogism, as being merely 
extensional, root and branch out of logic, and, on the other hand, 
recognizing it as everywhere present in thought, as one indispensable 
aspect of thought. Elsewhere, Professor Creighton states the matter 
excellently ‘When we go behind the external connection of the 


terms, however, we see that the middle term represents the universal 
principle, by means of which the conclusion is reached ’’ (p. 107). 


Che division of fallacies is not satisfactory. ‘ Fallacies of Equivo- 
. 


cation,’ ¢ , ambiguous middle and composition, are put in the class 


of ‘ Material Mistakes in Reasoning,’ while ‘ Four Terms’ appears 


under ‘Formal Mistakes in Reasoning’ (p. 154). Is not the qua 
ternion the generic fallacy of which the others are species, more or 


less rhetorically disguised ? Again the fallacy of accent is classed 
as an ‘ Error of Interpretation,’ whereas the fallacy of accident is put 
under the rubric of ‘ Mistakes in Reasoning.’ Are they fundamentally 
different ? A thorough review of the chapter would carry us too far 
afield ; but it may be remarked in general that a satisfactory treatment 


1 


of fallacies is a thing still to seek. Aristotle does not seem to have 
been greatly distanced by any of his successors in this part of his work. 

Che highest praise must be given to the way in which the problem 
of induction is worked out. For combination of luminousness of ex- 
position and grasp of principle, the equal of this part of the work 
would be hard to find. I have no space for quotation of the numerous 
happy statements, and can only point out one infelicity and one defect. 


Is the term ‘ actual chance’ (p. 195) a good one to express the ratio 
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found to exist, in a complete series of definite length, between the 
actual number of instances, say, of A, and the number of instances 
other than 4? ‘The ratio seems to be a fact and not a chance. The 
subject of chance is so delicate that in a text-book for beginners the 
greatest precision in the use of words is needed. The defect to which 
I made reference is the failure to mention Mr. Hobhouse’s 7heory of 
Knowledge in the bibliographies attached to Chapters XV—XVIII in- 
clusive, and to Chapter XXI, which treat of subjects where Mr. Hob- 
house has done some of his very best work, although he is mentioned 
in the chapter that treats of Chances, where his work is perhaps ques- 
tionable. 

Part III, on ‘*‘ The Nature of Thought,’’ will have to come in for the 
same praise given to Part II. Clearness carrying conviction—let us 
hope, to those that are not already convinced—marks the whole dis- 
cussion. I will quote two characteristic sentences. The rationalists 
**saw clearly enough that mere perception without general principles 
can never give us knowledge, but they did not understand that it is im- 
possible to separate the latter from the former, and to regard principles 
7). Onthe other 


as existing in the mind prior to experience’’ (p. 337) 
hand, ‘‘ what one misses chiefly in empiricism is the insistence upon 
the fact that it is only in virtue of some identical link, or common 
element, which is present in all the individual cases, that one is able 
to pass from one to another’’ (p. 340). Thestandpoint of the author 
is thus what might be called that of rational empiricism. Experienced 
facts, organized by intelligible principles, as within the unity of con- 
sciousness, are the data—if you will have the word—for philosophy. 
The business of logic is to ferret out these principles, and to exhibit 
them in their organic totality, and the business of the teacher of logic 
is to bring home to his pupils the explicit recognition of these 
principles in their systematic necessity. The exercises for drill, being 
carefully selected, and, for the most part, modern, make the book emi- 
nently usable in a class-room as a means to help the teacher in this 
his task. 
EVANDER BRADLEY MCGILVAR\ 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 


Der Empiriokritizismus, sugleich eine Erwiderung auf W. Waundts 
Aufsitze: ‘ Der naive und kritische Realismus,’ Il. wu. U1. FR. Cars- 
TANJEN. V. f. w. Ph., XXII, 1, pp. 45-95 ; 2, pp. 190-214. 

In these two articles, the author gives an exposition of the A7vitik der reinen 
Erfahrung, with the twofold purpose of helping readers to a better com- 
prehension, and of correcting the errors in Wundt's interpretation, of the 
book. Wundt has misunderstood Avenarius in many particulars, which 
are discussed in detail. His fundamental error lies in thinking that the 
Kritik is concerned with the con/ent of knowledge, whereas its real purpose 
is to investigate the universal form of knowledge. The doctrine of the 
Kritik is not empiricism, as Wundt supposes it to be. Whatever may be 
true of the Afenschlicher Weltbegriff, the Kritik is committed neither to 
realism nor to idealism ; it is an historico-psychological investigation of the 
origin of both. Wundtthinks that Avenarius starts with ‘ pure experience’ 
as something given, and develops a system from it. This is a mistake. 
‘Pure experience,’ 7. ¢., all experience regarded on its formal side, is 
simply the object of investigation, not a means of cognition.—Just as Em- 
piriokritizmus is not empiricism, so empirico-critical psychology is not 
empirical psychology. Empirical psychology measures everything by ex- 
perience, and rejects whatever does not agree with experience. Avenarius 
refuses to de this, because he holds that we do not know what experience 
is, and that, consequently, we cannot use it as a criterion of knowledge. 
The author contrasts the doctrines of Wundt and Avenarius on several 
psychological questions, among which are the problems of affection and 
attention 

ELLEN Buiiss TALBOT. 


Bettriige sur Aesthetik. Max Dessoir. Ar. f. sys. Ph., IV, 1, pp. 78-96. 
The aim of this article is to discover the difference between science and 


art; after various distinctions are passed in review, the author comes to the 


Me 
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following conclusion : Both science and art deal with immediate experience, 


but the aim of each is separate. Science illumines experience and makes 


it thinkable, while art makes it enjoyable. On the one side, are ich cate- 
gories as nationality, objectivity, causality, and necessity ; but on the other, 
are intuition, subjectivity, purposiveness, and freedom Science is abstract, 


and deals with the relations between objects and events ; but art requires 
pictures, and expresses the meaning of things through phenomenal forms, 
and not by means of scientific concepts. Fundamentally, science isa slavish 
dependence upon nature, and can report only that which is ; whereas art is 


t 
t 


a free comprehension of being and points out wha 


PSYCHOLOGICAI 


L’ invention. F. PAULHAN. Rev. Ph., XXIII, 3, pp. 225-258 


Invention of whatever sort is a new systematization of psychical elements, 
prompted by me need more or less clearly apprehended It is often 
spontaneous, an automatic and lively reaction of the psychical organism. 
On the other hand, it may be the slow and labori product of years, 
representing the cumulative effort of many minds even of é 
All intellectual creation, literary, artist enti ind il r es 

ertain ideas alread pre ent in the mi d, il he I ese 
with a ne ele ent which is the occasi an el ( ible 
cause { this mbinat Several examples are cited t e part 
played ' each of these two elements ; the one beir the ¥ preparation 
for invention, the travail of the intelligenc the fusec i ek that 
which sha i ve it pres on the other is the 1 element w h pre ents 
itself, inay be accidentally, and brings the ition of the problem rhe 


relation between the ex tation or occasion of invention, and invenuvol itself 


must remain very vague In everv case, the tendency already organized is 
the most important factor \ character of invention, not absolutely gen 
eral but very frequent, is the accompanying affective phenomena, the de 
sire which impels to creative activity, and the tisf hich results 
from such activity. The mind, under the influence of a dominant idea, 
chooses or rejects, but the matter of invention is furnished by the free 
play of idea d image The elements furnished are equally 
necessary with the nifyin intelligence the do utit tendency 
and the directing idea. In all psychical phen na, in all biological 
phenomena, even, that are not absolutely aut t the omet! r of 
invention All psychical events show elements of invention, of imitation, 


and of routine. The three elements may combine in very different propor 
tions. Invention is the highest of these, routine the lowest. Invention Is 


characterized by a certain disorder, due to the fact that the various 


elements are opposed, and must be brought into harmony It is a 
systematization, but this implies dissociation, breaki of habits, conflicts 
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will. Chis really is excessive prudence. One may be sure that in the 


future the Slavic race will pursue a course similar to that which it has fol- 


lowed in the past, guided by its instinct for physical and moral preserva 


tion. 


ETHICAL. 


Wesen und Aufgabe der Soctologie. LupwiG Stein. Ar. f. sys. Ph., IV, 

2, pp. Ig1—226. 

This article is a criticism of the organic method in sociology, pointing 
out the limitations of this method, and showing how it must be sup- 
plemented by the historical method. The author would raise sociology to 
the position of social philosophy, and make it a critical inquiry into the 
basis and methods of the various social sciences Sociology does not deal 
with any of the problems of the social sciences ; but, like philosophy, it 
criticises these sciences, especially their methods, and endeavors to deter- 
mine their relative values, and the positions they occupy in the systems of 
human knowledge. Now, an examination of the various social sciences, 
shows that none, in itself, affords an adequate explanation of the facts of 
human society. Social phenomena cannot be reduced to phenomena of co- 
existence or sequence. The attempt to explain social organizations by me 
chanical laws, according to the organic method of science, has been of great 
service ; but our author contends that social phenomena will never be under- 
stood solong as no account is taken of final causes. Moral activity cannot 
be understood if social life is regarded mechanically. This does not mean 
that social phenomena are lawless; it insists only that life is not governed 
by mechanical laws alone, and that social necessity is not mechanical, but 
teleological necessity, deducible only from conscious purpose. Society is not 
an organism under the control of chemical and mechanical laws, but rather 
is it an organization. ‘‘ The organism isthe unconscious, but organization 
the conscious, codéperation of individuals toacommonend.’’ Both methods, 
however, are useful, and supplement each other ; the organic is an heuristic 
principle, while the historical, tracing the comparative development of so- 
ciety, reveals the norm or ethical standard of action, and the end of or- 
ganization. 

E. P. ROBINS. 


Freedom. G. E. Moore. Mind, No. 26, pp. 179-205. 

This paper falls roughly into three divisions. In the first, the writer 
emphasizes Kant’s adherence to determinism, as that doctrine is usually 
understood, and states briefly the nature of that freedom which Kant affirms 
as not inconsistent with such determinism. In the second, the attempt is 
made to defend and explain Kant’s determinism, and to dispose of the 
theory of ‘ Liberty of Indifference.’ In the last, there is a discussion of the 
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main difficulties in Kant’s doctrine of freedom, and an attempt to convict 
him of r y, and to disprove h position on those points in which 
he seems to app h nearest to maintaining ‘ Liberty of Indiffe 


rence 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


! \ } auth p for discussion are 1) Whether 
the ps as such, is at all concer | with the social phenomenon 
ind (2) if itis the specific object of social psychology as opposed to 
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the phe: i it are é é t particular state of conscious- 
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f transformat f the social milieu In Tardian terminology we may 
state our | tion by saying that s il psychology is mainly concerned with 
facts of ‘imitation,’ while sociology i | 
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MUNDS. The New Church Review, Vol. I\ April, 1897), pp. 257-265 
It maintained in this article that while Swedenborg was acquainted 
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characterize the movement of deduction, blend ultimately into one con- 
tinuous intuition. But propositions are frequently disjointed and coérdinate, 
and thus enumeration becomes conceived of as a thorough investigation 
a kind of natural classification, at 


of all that concerns the question at issue 
once adequate and complete. A third function is allotted to enumeration, 
when it is defined as an inference drawn from an aggregate of separate 
facts, or from a number of disjointed propositions. These three ways of 
viewing enumeration are quite consistent ; they are in fact stages in the 
whole process. Intuition and deduction are thus the two fundamental 
processes of natural logic, the mere operation of which in itself guarantees 


the cerfain/y and untversality that reason demands. [he certainty and 


universal applicability of the fundamental processes of reason determine 


t priori the character of the method by which these processes are regulated, 


i 
and lead to the identification of method with a set of sure and easy rules. 
Method thus becomes a question of practice rather than of theory. The 
four rules in which Descartes, in 1636, summed up his theory of practical 
method, constitute a fairly satisfactory epitome of the method of the 
Recula In the concluding article, the writer enters into a 1 ute investi- 
gation of the four rules rhe unity of the natural method lies in its 
mathematical character; its forms of proof are both a frivrZ and a fos- 
tertor?, and experience plays a 7é/e in both forms. De rt method 
grew naturally out of his own mathematical studies, and his strength and 
originality lay in his conception that the true context of every truth was 
the whole system of knowledge which his met d had mastered and or- 
ganizea 
ALI EFEVRI 

lLieher Ernst Machs philosophisch lastchtes lULIt B MANN Ar. f 


sys. Ph., IV, 1, pp. 44-64 


This article is a defense of the a prior? against phenomenalism. First, 
the author examines the empirical conceptions of exf/anasion Mach, 
looking upon description as the end and aim of science, says that compari- 
on and analogy are the chief factors in scientific thinking, because they 
lead to completer descriptions. Science is organized experience. _ It exists 
for practical and economic life, and has only a methodolo il value. Ac- 


cording to Mach, there is no place for identity ; things are more or less alike, 
but we can say no more Baumann, however, contends that comparison 
and analogy are not explanation, but admits that they are useful means in 
the organization of facts. Explanation, he holds, consists in showing the 


identity in things, in proving that what appears to be a unique fact is only a 


particular casein the known system of thing \saresult of his phenom- 
enalism, Mach adopts the Humian conception of causation, since description 
cannot enter into the inner nature of an event Lause and etiect are the 
customary or regular conjunction of two events Baumann takes excep- 


tion to this view, and holds that in causal explanation we have the notion 
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of a necessary connection over and above temporal conjunction. Mach 


thinks causal connection is similar to mathematical dependence, but Bau- 
mann maintains that they are entirely different. The writer continues his 
critique of Mach's philosophy, and examines his conceptions of mathema- 
tics, physics, thing, and phenomenalism. 

E. P. ROBINS. 


Kant as a Natural Philosopher. Geo. F. BECKER. American Journal 


of Science Vol V, pp. 97-112 (Fe »., 15908). 


The author in this article calls attention to the physical theories of Kant, 
esper ially a et forth in the A//egemein Valur: hichte. He points out that 
Kant was not the first to explain the origin of the heavenly bodies, though he 
was the first Newtonian to do so rhe first germ of the nebular hypothesis 
in modern times is found in Descartes's ? hia Philosopha Swedenborg 
also published a rational mogony, thi h it contained scarcely any ad- 
vance p it of Descarte Becker refe to anaccount ol Swedenborg’s 
views by N. Nyrén in the Vierte/jai h. ad. Astron. Gesellschaft, 1879, 
p. ¢ h appeared inan English translation in the New Church Review 
for | and also toa paper by E. S. Holden in the North American 
R \ CXXXI (1880), p. 377 \fter giving a summary of Kant’s 
views, a rthe ae ions which he made from hi nebuiar hypothesis, 
Becker ( ires the theory with that of Laplace and of Lord Kelvin. He 
refers at some I th also to Kant’s theory of base levelling, and of the final 
dest t f the lar system by the falling of the planets into the sun. 

- ey & 
Let f résultats de la psychologie experimentale. V.ERMONI. 
Re No. 2, pp. 105-122 
Che é f this article aims to show that the central problem of 


ticn of mind and body, received from the scho- 


psych lo . the relaticn nil 

lastic Thoma lution which is daily being confirmed by the dis- 
coveri of experimental science I. Zhe Emotional Life. According to 
Thoma 1 passion is an affection of the soul producing a certain material 
change in the organism Many passages might be stated to prove the 
substantial agreement of his teaching with that of many modern investi- 
gators. In every emotion we haye two factors, the psychical and the organic. 
The disputed question as to the order of these factors is briefly dis ussed, 
Although the James-Lange theory seems, on the whole, to be inadmissi- 


ble, it fits certain cases admirably. It is impossible to establish an invari- 


able theory as to the order of the two sets of phenomena, and this con- 


clusion is a confirmation of the doctrine of Thomas. 


He is the partisan of 
a reversible order, and we find him presenting now the one and now the 
two or three facts seem de- 


other view Against the James-Lange theory, 
cisive: 1. An appreciable time is found to elapse between the psychical 
antecedent and the physiological consequent. 2. The James-Lange law 
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lacks rigor. The organic phenomena are inconstant, they follow no in- 
variable course. Binet and Courtier are quoted a pporting these objec- 
tions. The scholastic thinker is found to be in accord with these modern 
writers on the subject of the emotions. Il. Ze /n tual I Modern 
investigations prove that mental work causes an increased fl of blood to 


the brain, and, consequently, increase in temperature, volume, and weight 


of the brain. These results accord with scholastic statement In short, 
the positior hel b I istl philos phy termediate betwee ultra 
spiritua 1 and materialism, the progre of t ‘ menta iences is 
show t be the true ( Disrega r i the t clements 
in ma re he schola built | i ete anthi ! lor 
this reason their p hol in its general outline et truth itself 
\ | Moor! 
C s A 4 s/ D VW } P v Ni¢ 
pp. 141-153 
So emin¢ 1 writer as M. Hauréau has def i hilosophy a 

the philosophy ta t in the schools of the Midd \ from iblish 
me! t these oo itil tl bonds of idit ere hb ke ¢ ind the 
mode irit ime d inant \ccord t I t the entuior 
ot pri l deal the death low to holast I l nence- 
forth held a sé nadary posit oO! M Kurth show that the tern Middle 
Ace loosely ed to indi e the entire pr 1 f Charler ne to the 
Renaissance, is derived from a philological classification of the phases of 
the Latin language lransposing this term to history, men have come to 
ook upon this period merely as intermediate, a bridge necting ancient 
with modern Civ ration. A milar confusion atta es to the ehinitions of 
scholasticism Modern phil ) yphy received as a k y tror the Renais 

sance the contempt it affects for scholasticis1 n the ht of modern re- 
earch, the despised Middle Ages reveal surp artist litera and 
philosophical treasures Scholastic philosop! not to be identified with 
medizval philosophy Mediaeval histor ( e mal enturies, and 
shows many varying ystems and tendencies of t ht Convention 
has attached the term ‘scholastic’ to the teachi1 f Anselm, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. Throughout the Middle Ages we find, side by 


side with so-called scholasti doctrine, wat ve may ill anti-scholastic. 


Pantheism is the principal form of anti-scholast philosophy, and its de- 
velopment runs parallel with that of scholasticism In addition, we might 
cite numerous heresies implying a philosophical tem in opposition with 


scholasticism, notably those which perpetuate the doctrines of Lucretius 


and Epicurus. Towards the close of the period, systems multiply greatly. 


lit 


Moreover, medizval philosophy includes, in addition to the systems whi h 
developed in the West, two other currents of thought, the Byzantine and 


the Asiatic. Philosophies so diverse cannot be grouped under one head. 


Scholasticism is not the doctrine, or the sum of doctrines which prevailed 
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in the Mik Ave t is one of the numer chools of that period—the 
school, far , if you will, e it was the strongest and most 
nearly universal in the western world. 
VIDA F. MOORE. 

Sprachstat FE. ZELLER. Ar. f. G. Pl N. F., I, iv, 1, pp. 1-12. 

Zeller bri olemic in this article ag st the present method of using 
the tatis f language to dete e the chronology of the Platonic 
Dial This method Zeller applies, by way of example, to fourteen works 
of D. F. Strauss ranging in their comp: over a period of forty years. 
He finds in this test that works which « bit the same stylistic qualities 
do not bel t e same period of position, and that such data, there- 
fore. could not be of service in determini their chronology. Such vari- 
atic in | ist ualities, which may be statistically tabulated, are not 
due so much te ferences in time of mposition, as to differences in the 
character and purposes of the writings ; while the momentary disposition of 
the author's mind, the association of ide and similar conditions have 
much to do w tvlist ariation These conditions, however, have not 
been reckoned with by the statisticians sefore statistics of this kind can 
be of entif service determi! the chronology of compositions, 
Zeller demands it the laws of style-variation be thoroughly investigated 
in the case of it vhose dates are known We may then be able 
to see far, and what circumstances, linguistic variation goes hand 
in hand with t in time of compositio1 That such variation is a 
fact, Zeller do¢ t at all deny ( Phil. d. Gr., II, i, pp. 512 ff.). The in- 
adequas however, of the present statist lustrates by applying them 
to the h ‘ the Aepudbli ind the / 
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contrary, ‘‘that there are two parts to the ethical philosophy of Hobbes. 
He speaks of a morality founded on reason, and a morality founded on the 
will of the sovereign.’” While there are ‘numerous’ statements which 
‘*seem to furnish some grounds for the interpretation of Hobbes as teach- 
ing merely an institutional morality, no careful student of his ethical phil- 
osophy can fail to recognize that Hobbes emphatically taught a morality of 
reason which is antecedent to and independent of a political morality ’’ 
(pp. 30 f.). ‘‘ The relation between the two aspects of Hobbes’s ethical 
philosophy is not an artificial one, but an exceedingly natural one. In 
fact, there is really only one kind of morality—the morality of reason ; 
and the political morality, founded on the will of the sovereign, is, in the 
final analysis, merely a form of the morality of reason’’ (p. 35). The in- 
troduction calls attention also to psychological elements in the structure of 
Hobbes’s system, such as his being subject to fear, and anxious for his 
personal safety, his living in the most troublous of political conditions, and 
his constant observation of men in the concrete. Hobbes first introduced 
the principle of mechanism—a gift from his age—to the new field of con- 
duct, making ethics ‘scientific,’ as we of to-day would say. 

The text (pp. 45-377) consists of extracts, without notes, from the Levia- 
than, Part 1, ‘Of Man,’ and Part II, ‘Of Commonwealth;’ and also Part II, 
Chapters VI and VII, from De Corpore Politico, based on the English edi- 
tion of Hobbes’s works by Sir Wm. Molesworth. The volume exhibits a 
good deal of careful and painstaking work; and the just treatment of 
Hobbes will commend itself to every historical student of ethics. 

EDWARD FRANKLIN BUCHNER. 


New YorK UNIVERSITY 


Philosophical Lectures and Remains of Richard Lewis Nettleship. "Edited 
with a Biographical Sketch by A. C. BRADLEY and G. R. BENSON. In 
two volumes. London, Macmillan & Co. ; New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1897.—pp. lvi, 394; vii, 364. 

Richard Lewis Nettleship was born in 1846, and was fellow and tutor of 
3alliol College, Oxford, from 1869 until he met his death in a storm while 
climbing on Mount Blanc. The first volume of the work before us, contain- 
ing Miscellaneous Papers and Extracts from Letters (pp. 3-108), Lectures on 

Logic (pp. 111-234, compiled mainly from the note-book reports of Nettle- 

ship’s students), and Plato’s Conception of Goodness and the Good (pp. 

237-394), has been edited and arranged by Mr. A. C. Bradley, now Professor 

of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. The admirable bio- 

raphical sketch, with which this volume opens (pp. xi-Ivi), is also the work 


i 





of the same hand. [he second volume is made up of lectures on Plato's 


Republic, and has been compiled by Mr. Benson, mainly from notes taken 


by pupils in 1887 and 1888. Mr. Benson states that ‘‘a large part of the 
subject-matter which forms the contents of the present volume was also 


7 


z, entitled ‘The Theory of 


treated by Nettleship in his essay in 
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Education in the Repfud/ic of Plato,’ and again in the essay on ‘ Plato's 
Conception of Goodness and the Good.’ Chis lat ¢ ay, which we have 
already mentioned as forming part of Volume I, writte is a chapter 
of a work which Nettleship had undertaken to write on Pla sm, for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, as a compa! to the late 
Professor Wallace's admirable volume on ‘ Epi eanism,’ and Professor 
Cops St ism 
Chis is not the place to enter upon any esti e of the value of Nettle 
ship exp tion f Greek philosophy Th h | ( id the ¢ ay 
in nica already referred know somethi f a to recreate 
ympathetically e conditio of the Greek d, d also t ipply 
what he had lea | from Plato to the educat | of the esent 
time {) e apa from the iluable materia h i ed hese 
repo! of Nett »'s lectures, the personality ich is ile the 
biography, and he miscellaneous papers and extracts f1 ett must 
be an inspiration and encouragement to ev yne who eves the 
eterna yw,’ and the yspel of work. | th t wh lled 
for we, as well as effort and skill a M | y appealed to 
him most. One may even say that in Nettleship’s experi e all the virtues 
tended to appear in the form of courage t all ap 
pear as torm I nselfishness, and it wa t t | th , f most 
moral weaknesses as kinds of fear (p. Xx He f led 1 hool 
and perhaps few of | pupil ld have set out m tl eas h ave 
them : but he taught them to think, and believe k and me 
of them are n that most of what they \v ( their ow! es de 
rives from him He could n preach to t but they k from his 
silent witness that the only e way of doing t t is to try to be 
good oneself How can they remember him “ t f is he felt 
that conceit is ridi ous, cowardice more paint lan any | ( ess 
treason to oneself: that sloth and hardness and all forms of ¢ are liter 
ally a dy f the soul, and that no other deat s worth a thought 
(p lit) 
mm ae 
The D ‘opment the Doctrin {f Pe fy in Modern P phy. 
Part | By WILLIAM H. WALK! Ann Ari Che and Press, 
I 6 pp SO 
Chis work, although published in America, 5 tte n Germany asa 
thesis for the doctorate at the University of Strassb It dea in a care- 
ful and painstaking way, with the problem of ps lity as tained in 
the writings of the more prominent thinkers from the Renaissance down to 
Kant The author indicates his intent f treat 1 second part, 
the later developments of the problem the ems of m modern 
thinkers. 
Asar It of h tudies, Dr. Walker finds that the history of modern 
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philosophy shows a gradual and necessary return from the almost exclusive 
interest in nature with which the period opened (Bruno, Bacon), to a con- 
sideration of the nature and worth of personality. The gradual develop- 
ment and deepening of the concept of personality is traced through the 
empirical and rationalistic schools. Perhaps the most noteworthy part of 
this account is to be found in the treatment of Spinoza. The full content 
and significance of the individual, however, is first recognized in Kant’s 
' 


Critigue of Practical Reason. ‘Kant closes one epoch and begins another. 


‘With Kant it may be said that the doctrine of personality, as it exists in 


the individual man, is complete’’ (p. 78) In the new period, however, 
the problem becomes more complex [he conception is reached of the 
personality of God as the underlying ground of the world and of man. 
Consequently in this period the discussion of the personality of man and 


the personality of God go hand i: 


hand (p. 79). 


Aritische Grund ing der Ethik als Positiver Wissenschaft. Von Dr. 
MED. WILHELM STERN Berlin, Ferd. Diimmler, 1897.—pp. 471. 
After studying a number of the great historical systems of ethics, Dr. 

Stern has reached the conclusion that all contain fatal errors which render 

them practically valueless. He, therefore, addresses himself, with com- 

mendable courage, to the task of supplying us with a brand new theory of 
his own. Its distinguishing characteristics, he informs us, are that it is built 
upon the bed rock of scientifically established fact, instead of the quick- 
sands of metaphysical speculation ; that it is worked out from the genetic 
point of view ; and, finally, that i¢ leaves a place for animal morality. The 
moral life, we are told, arises out of the struggle between conscious and un- 
conscious nature Che ceaseless attacks of the latter develop among men 
and animals a sense of fellowship, such as we find in a people battling for 
freedom. This feeling may accrue equally well to the benefit of those at- 
tacked by traitors within the camp, and thus morality is definable as the 
defense of the interests of conscious life, undertaken not from selfish mo- 
tives, or even, in the last analysis, from sympathy, but from a feeling of 
the unity of that life throughout all the forms in which it is manifest. Un- 
fortunately, however, Dr. Stern is able to supply us with nothing that will 
pass muster as proof of the propositions he lays down. His zodlogical psy- 
chology is still in the Uncle Remus stage, so that his stories of altruism 
among beetles, and of the formation of animal states with a view to mutual 
protection, leave us still skeptical. Moreover, the work of the present 
generation in psychology and ethics seems scarcely to exist for him, while 
his acquaintance with the facts of the moral experience is far removed from 
what we may legitimately demand of the specialist. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not wonderful that the author's speculations add nothing of 


value to the store of ethical knowledge. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 
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Citizenship and Salvation, or Greek and Jeu A Study in the Philosophy 
of History By Atrrep H. Lioyp, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Phil- 
osophy in the University of Michigan. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
189 142 
The central thought of this essay is that self-denial n reality, self- 

express [here was internal contradiction, self-denial, the individ- 

ualism of Greece Bribery and sophistic unbelief, for instance, bore un- 
conscio vitness to a higher ideal. This came to the birth in Socrates. 


And, just as his birth was a self-expression of Greece, so h death was his 


own self-expression He ‘‘ condemned and exe ted himself (p. 31), and 
the execution was just (p. 32). For, as his birth was nece tated by his 
country’s substitution of means for ends, so his death was required through 
his one-sided loyalty to end The same process was repeated on a larger 


scale when Greece submitted to Rome ; this also was self-expression, ‘‘ and 


the real agent in the process was not less Socrates as surviving in the life 
of his people than Rome”’ (p. 37). —Thus,-Rome rebuked her own individ 
ualism first by giving birth to Socrates, and then by exe erself as 


he had executed himself. In a parallel manner, 


philosophy had issued in 
the self-abnegation of scepticism 

But the swallowing up of the individual and his reason testifies to a 
world-reason, and this came to self-expression in the birth of Christ. 
Rome and Judea both express themselves in him His death, like that of 


Socrates, is a necessary consequence of the contradiction within himself. 


For, as his people looked only to the past, he looked only to the future, 


and this excess of idealism killed him His death only intensified the for- 


} 


malism of the Jews ; they became money-lenders (eyes always on the 


future) and bankers (eyes always on the syml 


ols of past production). 
Upon Rome the effect of the crucifixion was disintegratio1 the new life 
bursting the mechanism. 

] } 


The author apparently believes that modern industrial democracy can be 


so organized as to reconcile the ancient opposition of individual and uni- 


versal Through division of labor, the individual is at once monarch over 
his special function, and yet a servant of all—t is both individual and 
universal The resurrection of Christ is the rise of Christianized democ- 
racy. Here worship, prayer, sentiment, and creed will all be replaced by 
practical activity in the application of sci t fe In short, ‘‘in the 
course of history, State and Church are again one"’ (p. 142 

Che author adopts ‘‘as a tool fo e in the interpretation of history, the 
principle f the identity, o it lea of the imetr f o; site nm. 68) 
By the lentit of opp tes | do btle to | derst e Hegelian 
identit f contradictori hich makes of hist 1 dial | process 
But by ymmetry of o | we n ht I I i t of ppos- 
ir force uction and react Which ‘ ed, tl thor does 
not explicitly sa or does anything in tl | ocal 
answe! In either case, however, self-de l 7 f nal prin- 
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ciple, and as incapable of founding any historical progress as an equation 
of mechanics is of explaining the origin of species. 

This uncertainty as to the point of view gives the book a rather mystical 
tone. The empirical certainty of the facts seems to vary inversely as the 
definiteness of the theory. Socrates is first an empirical fact needing ex- 
planation ; but the Socrates of the theory, or at least his self-hood, was 
present before his birth and after his death (pp. 37 f.). The Christ of the 
theory is more than the individual character of history (p. 59); yet he died at 
Jerusalem (p. 67) He was under the same spell of contradiction as that 
which bound his countrymen (pp. 74 f.); yet he is the world-reason, the re- 
vealed ideal (p. 59). This part of history takes on the appearance of a 
transcendental drama, while empirical facts become merely shimmering 
symbols of it. Onthe other hand, when modern life is examined, the fact 
stands out, and the theory retires toward indefiniteness. There is now less 
about the contradiction than about the reconciliation of opposites, and cer- 
tainly no commanding interpretation is offered. 

But this semi-mystical, semi-dialectical tone proves to be, after all, 
richly suggestive. The author has a veritable genius for analogy. The 
result is symbolism, paradox, and occasional obscurity, but in the main 
llumination, even where conviction halts. 

GEORGE A. COE. 


Practical Idealism. By WitLtt1AmM Dewitt Hype, President of Bowdoin 
College. New York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan & 
Co., 1897.—pp. xi, 335. 

This book might perhaps be entitled ‘‘ The Statement and Application of 
Idealism.'’ The author sets forth in a simple and popular fashion the car- 
dinal doctrine of idealism, that the world in which we live and find our- 
selves at home is a world which thought has built up. And he pauses (es- 
pecially in the later chapters of the volume) to show also how the principles 
of philosophical idealism can be applied to the various problems of modern 
life. The practical aim of the book, the author informs us, ‘‘ precludes 
the discussion of ultimate metaphysical problems, and confines it to those 
concrete aspects of philosophy which lie closest to the common concerns 
of men"’ (p. vi). 

The work falls into two main divisions, dealing respectively with ‘ The 
Natural World,’ and ‘ The Spiritual World.’ Under the former heading, we 
find chapters tracing the procedure of intelligence in constructing the va- 
rious worlds of sense-perception, of association, of science, and of art. 
‘The Spiritual World’ includes the world of persons, the world of institu- 
tions, the world of morality, and the world of religion. 

President Hyde's discussions are throughout vigorous and interesting. 
He quotes extensively though not indiscriminately. His pages are ad- 
dressed to the practical man of affairs, rather than to the student of phil- 


soophy who ‘sits apart’ in academic seclusion. But the author discusses 


etait 


: 
i 
t 
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practical affairs—problems of education and religion, as well as questions 


connected with the social and political conditions of the present day—from 
a philosophi al standpoint Indeed, the book illustrates the close and liv 
ing connection which exists between philosophy and the most « te and 
practical matters of human life Che following quotation may be regarded 
as typical of the more practical discussions of the book: ‘‘ The province 
of the school is to show the child that the same reason and law and love 
that ar ite the home also rule the universe. Instead of being a foreign 
and unexplored country, peopled perchance by superstition with fantasti 
shapes and hostile powers, the world of nature and humanity, thr h the 
interpretation given in the school, becomes familiar, friendly, homelike, and 
endeared Che school established to make the child at home in this 
large world of men and things: the master of its force the minister of its 
laws, the possessor of its treasures, the sharer of it ’ > - 


Die Philosoph / Geschichte als Soctologt Von Dr. PAuL BARTH, 


Privatdocenten an der Universitat zu Leipzig Eerster Teil : Einleitung 
und kritische Uebersicht Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1897.—pp. xvi, 396. 
The present volume is only the introduction to a comprehensive work in 
which the author is to expound the philosophy of history as the true sub 
ject-matter of sociology It is a vain wish (p. iv) that the work will not be 
too philosophical for historians, nor too historical for philosophers. The 
philosophical predilections of the author are but too evident, and the stu- 
dent of history will easily discover weak points in the argument. This in- 


ve considered in this Review from the 


troductory volume, however, may 


philosophical standpoint alone 


Che author's conception of the philosophy of history is very briefly stated 
in 22 As the philosophy of nature (Naturphilosophie) uses the results of 
particular sciences to form more general conceptions, g., the conception 
of the cell, so the philosophy of history seeks to bring different types of 
societies and of social phenomena under more general conceptions. In this 


task, it certainly coincides with the descriptive part of sociology, and the 
name is not an all important matter. Even when the author uses a little 
broader definition of his theme, and seeksa general scheme of the 
development of the race (III, ii), although he is on more doubtful ground, 
nevertheless his purpose and his method are not new to sociology 

In brief, the purpose of the present volume the critical introduction—is 


to examine the different sociological systems, and the different standpoints 


for the study of history Sociologists, we are told, have almost entirely 
neglected the forms of man’s spiritual (ge¢s¢igv) activity in the past His- 


tory, as a whole, has been considered from different standpoints in a very 
one-sided manner. It remains for the author to unite the results which 
have been reached by workers in both directions into a more comprehensive 


system Chis system is very briefly outlined in the last fifteen pages of the 
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volume, and the outlook which it suggests is not wholly encouraging. It 
would be most unfair to judge the author by this bare outline ; but I may 


remark that the reasons alleged for the character of primitive society and 


for its earlier development, seem to be based more on thé general ideas of 


the author than on a careful study of the historical data at command. 
Whether Dr. Barth will really avoid the danger of making history fit his 


philosophy, can be determined only when the full discussion is before us. 


The treatment of sociological systems and ‘theories’ of history, how- 


I 


ever, deserves a word of comment now. A history of sociological ‘at- 
tempts would be of great value in showing both what had, and what had 
not, been accomplished lo attain this end in a satisfactory manner, it 
should either be comprehensive and conclude by summing up carefully the 


treatment of each author, or else the material should be very carefully di- 


gested and presented only in the outline of the critic. Instead of either 


method, Dr. Barth gives the contents of one book after another by a method 
of rapid restatement which is quite unsatisfactory for those who are not al- 
ready familiar with the book in question The author is quite at home in 


his treatment of these earlier systems, so that the fault, if such it be, is en- 


tirely one of method. I may mention the outline of Mackenzie's /n/ro- 


duction to Social Philosophy as perhaps the most successful. In this in- 


stance, the author transcends the limitations of his method ; but the section 


on Comte, or on De Greef, or on Scheffle will hardly be adapted, I fear, 


to the wants either of the beginner, or of the more advanced student. The 
amount of criticism added to the exposition varies greatly ; but in general 


it may be said that the author speaks of his predecessors (Morgan and 


Comte excepted) with but little respect. The wide range of his reading is 


evident in the list of American authors whose works are discussed, and 


discussed appreciatively. Some French writers, ¢. g., Tarde, are dealt 
with in a less satisfactory manner. 


Students of the philosophy of history will look forward with much inter- 


letion of this work, by an author who takes up the cudgels 


est to the com] 
in behalf of this now neglected branch of study. 
ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 


New HAVEN, CONN 


Empirische Psychologie nach naturwissenschaftlicher Methode. Von M. 


W. Drosiscn. 2t* Aufl. Hamburg u. Leipzig, L. Voss, 1898.—pp. 


XVI, 355 

Psychologists of every school will welcome this reprint of Drobisch's £m- 
pirical Psychology Four of Herbart’s disciples made noteworthy con- 
tributions to the science Drobisch, Waitz, Volkmann, and Steinthal. 


Waitz'’s Lehrbuch, published in 1849, has not been reissued ; Steinthal’s 
Einleitung, pt. i., reached asecond edition in 1881 ; Volkmann's Lehrbuch, 
the fullest of the Herbartiar psychologies, is to-day a standard work, in its 


fourth edition. Drobisch’s little volume, long since out of print, has always 
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een eagerly so yp logists. It has a po e value, apart from 
its hist il in tance a 1 connecting link betwe He I I ps Ss 
Gru 

Che present issue is, to all intents and purpose 1 reprint of that of 1842 
Th MS. 1 ma yy the autl the margir f | ow y have 
been inco rated in the text They are, howeve fe ind p int 
a hast pariso hows addit only or ) 1s8, a 165 Doubt- 
less there ar thers : but they are not large It is regrettable that the new 
setting of the type has changed the appearance of the pages, even where 


The Development of the Child. By NATHAN OPPENHEIM New York, 


The Macmillan Company, 1898.—pp. 296 

Dr. Oppenheim’s book is a plea for a keener appreciation of the physical 
and mental limitations of childhood Che author finds his text in the un- 
stable structure and peculiar functions of the child ‘*So long as one 


I 

recognizes," he says, ‘‘that the child is absolutely different from the 
adult, not only in size, but also in every element which goes to make up 
the final state of maturity, one is more apt to get a true method of develop- 
ment, which must gradually bear the results of a higher evolutioi 

The world has a wrong idea of its children. It looks upon them as adults, 
but slightly different, in the details of small size, deficient strength, little ex- 
perience, from grown menand women.”’ This false notion leads to a vicious 
system of careand education. In twochapters on the comparative develop- 
ment of the child, the author arrays a host of facts on somatic peculiarities 
‘¢Asa matter of fact,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ it would be hard to find many 
salient facts beyond the most fundamental laws, in which the infant and 
adult exactly resemble each other.’’ And more than this he asserts ‘‘ that 
an infant's development is not a rigidly immovable process, that it pro- 
gresses slowly and irregularly, and that during its course the child is in so 
be put upon his faculties."’ 


unstable a condition that no strain should 


From the survey of these facts, the author concludes that the child's nutri- 
tion is of the most vital importance. By nutrition he means ‘all the cir- 
cumstances of life which affect tissue change. Heredity has been too 
much emphasized Better call it ‘ predisposition’ in human descent. 
Moreover, antenatal and postnatal influences, we are told, are often mis- 
i 

taken for hereditary traits As the body, so the mind Healthful mental 
development is not possible where the appropriate phy a bstratum has 
not been laid. 

In chapters on The Place of the Primary School, The Place of 


Religion,’” ‘‘ Value of the Child as a Witness, ‘‘ Development of the 
Child-Criminal, ‘¢The Genius and the Defective,’’ ‘‘ Institutional Life’’ 
and ‘‘ The Profession of Maternity,’’ Dr. Oppenheim gives a critique of 


present methods of public and private care and instruction of the yot 
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and concludes that the great mistake has been in asking too much and 
giving too little. He will hardly be disputed when he asserts that there 
can be no substitute for a knowledge of pertinent biological facts where 
theories on child culture go astray. One regrets that the author does not 
always discriminate between the unwholesome possibilities of a method, and 
the method as actually used with discretion. One hesitates to follow him 
the whole length of his unstinted condemnation of present methods of 
kindergarten teaching, institutional training, and religious instruction, al- 
though one feels that the criticism is in the right direction ; this, in spite of 
the fact that the advent of more intelligent teachers and guardians tempts 

one to soften a hasty judg ment on present methods. 
The fact remains that the subject is approached from the right direction. 
rhere is a sympathetic understanding of the needs and capacities of child- 
} 


hood without the dangerous claim of sentiment which too frequently obscures 


judgment One must commend most of all the sane determination to make 
theory and tradition wait upon biological knowledg« In face of the mass 
of literature on the subject, it is much, but not too much to say that the 


book f a real need . 
—e — I. M. BENTLEY. 


Veur f § I. Etudes expérimentales sur les troubles de la vol- 


1 I n, dela mémi tions, les tdées obsédantes 
f y tra f Dr. PIERRE JANET [Travaux du laboratoire de 
psychologie de la clinique a la Salpétriére, premiére série. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 180 pp. iv, 492. 


This volume contains thirteen essays and reports of cases from the pen 


of the distinguished author of Z'aw/ 1f25 psychologique. All of them 
have already appeared in periodicals ; but some were practically inacces- 


sible to the American reader, and many have now undergone revision and 


correctio1 I hologists and medical men alike will be grateful to Dr. 
Janet for the matter and form of his communications. The titles of the 
papers are as follows: a case of aboulia and imperative ideas ; the meas- 


urement of attention, and the graphic method in reaction work ; c yntinued 


amnesia ; the history of an imperative idea ; imperative ideas of hysterical 
form ; a case of allochiria ; acase of hysterical hemianopsia ; contractures, 


paralyses, and spasms of the muscles of the trunk in hysterical patients ; 
insomnia due to a subconscious imperative idea ; a case of possession and 


exorcism in modern times: divination by mirrors and subconscious halluci- 


nations ; somnambulistic influence and the need of direction ; a surgical 
operation during artificial somnambulism. The doctrines of mental dis- 
sociation and mental synthesis are prominent throughout. 

‘ ’ 


A Seconda 


volume of similar studies, written in collaboration with Profes- 
, 


sor Raymond, is promised shortly. It would thus appear that these 


Travaux from the Salpétriére laboratory are to be the pathological counter- 


part of the Année published by the professors of the Sorbonne. 
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is a serviceable one. 


Die psychologische Grundanschauung Schopenhauer 
Be rlin, 


tersu Dr. MAX JOSEP! 
pp. 17 


von 


6 


This is a very timely study of Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the will 


place that the noumenal will has ass 
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more recent psychological theory. Schopenhauer’s system of psychology 


makes the will at once unconscious and the determining element in con- 


sciousnes Everything else depends upon the will. Pleasure is but satis- 
fied desire ; pain, desire unsatisfied. In every idea, too, there is the active 
element of attention. Every feeling of activity is an indication for con- 


sciousness that will is present, and since very often the same intellectual re- 
sult is accomplished when no feeling of activity is present, it is to be assumed 
that the feeling comes with the increase in the amount of the active ele 
ment inherent in every conscious process. The will is not affected in any 
way by the intellect. Dr. Joseph will not even allow Schopenhauer’s two 
exceptions to this rule, that an over-developed intellect weakens the will, 
and that in the course of time a fully developed intellect will be able to 
destroy the will and gain unconsciousness. In both of these cases, we are 
dealing with will, but in the one case the fundamental will uses part of its 
force in controlling ideas, in the other the secondary impulses of the will 
gain the upper hand against the primary impulse. And, even though we 
must admit, against Schopenhauer, that character changes with increasing 
knowledge, this proves only that the intellect is the tool of the will and 
serves as a Jantern to direct along the right path. The absolute primacy of 
the will is shown (1) by the fact that we must have a unitary process to ac- 
count for the unity of mind, and this we find in the willalone. Moreover, (2) 
attention is conditio sine gua non of consciousness ; and (3) will is present in 
spontaneous movements where there is no idea, and in development pre- 
cedes idea So far our expositor agrees with his author, but he cannot ac- 


cept the statement that the will becomes conscious in idea and feeling. 


The will is rather a thing in itself, always unconscious, but gives rise 
to phenomena—feelings and ideas—when checked in any way. Thus 


Dr. Joseph shows that the details of modern psychology can be read into 
the general principles of Schopenhauer’s system, and that the result is not 
very far removed from the position of Wundt, or of several other recent 
psychologists. One wonders, however, whether an analysis, as close as that 
which is accepted in the proof that the will is unconscious, would not also 
show that many of the proofs for the primacy of the will were superficial 
and based upon distinctions that were illusory. 
W. B. PILLsBuRY. 


The following books have also been received : 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology. By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898.—pp. 428. 

The Origin and Growth of the Moral Instinct. By ALEXANDER SUTHER- 
LAND. London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1898.—pp. 
xii, 461 ; vi, 336. 

Animal Intelligence. By Westey MiLis. New York, The Macmillan 


Co., 13898 —pp. X, 307. 
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The Metaphysic of Experience. By SHADWORTH H. HopcGson. London, 
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The REVIEW is a bi-monthly journal devoted to the interests 
of the philosophical sciences: Logic, Psychology, Ethics, Aesthetics, 
Metaphysics, and the Philosophy of Religion. It has now completed 
its sixth year, and is recognized both at home and abroad as the repre- 
sentative American journal of philosophy. The terms of its endow- 
ment require that it shall be an absolutely free organ of contemporary 
philosophy. 


The REVIEW usually contains 112 pages. About one-half of 
the space of each number is given to original articles and discus- 
sions. The remainder includes carefully prepared critical reviews 
of the most important books, classified summaries of articles ap- 
pearing in the leading American and European philosophical maga- 
zines, prompt and trustworthy accounts of the contents and character 
of new books, and notes of general interest regarding philosophers 
and the progress of philosophy. Special attention is directed to the 
classified summaries which enable a reader of the REVIEW to 
learn at a minimum of trouble, labor, and expense what results and 
conclusions, bearing on the subject in which he is specially interested, 
are appearing from time to time in the other philosophical periodicals. 


Articles intended for publication, books for review, exchanges, and all 
correspondence in reference to these, should be addressed to Professor J. E. Creigh- 
ton, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥Y. Authors of newly published philosophical 
works are requested to send a brief account of their scope and content for publica- 
tion. Subscriptions may be forwarded, when more convenient, through any of the 
publisher’s European agents mentioned on the first cover page, but otherwise all 
business communications should be addressed to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
4: N. Queen St., Lancaster, Pa., or 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Yearly Subscriptions, $3.00 (12s. 6d.); Single numbers, 60 cents (3s.). 
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NEW BOOKS ON 


Psychology, Sociology, etc., etc. 


By EDWARD BRADFORD TITCHENER, A.M., Ph.D. 


Sage Professor of Psychology at Cornell University. 


A Primer of Psychology 
FUST READY. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.00 net 


This volume is intended as a first book in psychology. It 
will therefore seek to accomplish the two main ends of a scientific 
primer of the subject; to outline, with as little of technical detail 
as is compatible with accuracy of statement, the methods and 
most important results of modern psychology, and to furnish the 


reader with references for further study. 


An Outline of Psychology 


THIRD EDITION. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net 


“Asa contribution both able and useful, Professor Titchener’s 
volume will unquestionably find, as it deserves, a most cordial 
welcome. In many ways it is the most serviceable text-book of 
psychology from a modern scientific point of view that has been 
written, . . . clear, exact in expression, systematic, method- 
ical. The work is thoroughly good and useful.” 

JOsEPH J ASTROW, 


University of Wisconsin, in Zhe Dial. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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The Social Mind and Education 


By GEORGE VINCENT 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, Chicago University. 
Cloth, I6mo, $1.25. 

“ Professor VINCENT has produced a distinctly usefulgbook, 
the value of which is not at all to be measured by its size. He 
has also made it thoroughly interesting. It is a treatise on edu- 
cation, but education viewed in the light of the comparatively 
new “social aspect” of things. It shows in a marked degree the 
present reaction from the narrow individualistic idea of educa- 
tion.” — Zhe Tribune, Chicago. 


The Meaning of Education 


and other Essays and Addresses by 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
Professor of Philosophy and Education, Columbia University. 
CLOTH, !I6moO, $1.00. 


CONTENTS—THE MEANING OF EDUCATION—WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS Most 
WortTH ?—Is THERE A New EDpDuUCATION ?—DEMOCRACY AND EDpuCcA- 
TION—THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY—THE 
FUNCTION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL—THE REFORM OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATEs. 


The Development of the Child 


By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, M.D. 
Attending Physician to the Chilaren’s Dept., Mt. Sinai Hospital Dispensary. 
CLOTH, I6mM0. Jn press. 
** Interesting and Suggestive.’’— Zhe Zr ibune, New York. 


The Study of Children and Their 
School Education 


DR. FRANCIS WARNER 
Author of **The Growth and Means of Training of the Mental Faculty.”’ 
16m0, CLOTH, $1.50. 


**T have read this volume with the very deepest interest. I regard it as one of 
the very best contributions yet made on the subject of Child Study. The author has 
treated the subject in a direct and practical manner that is easily comprehended by 


the average school teacher.’’ 
—J. M. Greznwoop, Supt. of City Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 











PSYCHOLOGY 





By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D. 
Stuart Professor of Psychology, Princeton University. 


Mental Development of the 
Child and the Race 


Vo.ume I. Methods and Procesess of Mental 

Development. 

CLOTH, 8VO, $2.60 NET. 

“This summary sketch can give no idea of the variety of 
topics which Professor Baldwin handles, or of the originality with 
which the central thesis is worked out. No psychologist can 
afford to neglect the book, and its second part will be eagerly 
expected.”—-From a Review by Pror. TiTcHENEr, Cornell Uni- 


versity, in Zhe Dial. 


Votume IL Social and Ethical Interpretations in 

Mental Development. 

CLOTH, 8vO, $2.60 NET. 
The work crowned with the Gold Medal of the Royal Academy of Denmark. 

“One of the latest and not least remarkable products of 
American thought. It is a piece of close reasoning based upon 
vigilant observation. . . . A vast amount of philosophic 
learning and of scientific research—both of a very rare kind—has 


gone to the making of this remarkable book.” — 7he Spectator. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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JUST READY. 


THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY 
By the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON 


Headmaster of Harrow School; Translator ef Aristotles Ethics, Politics, ete. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


In part, scholarly, in part popular ; a serious contribution to theological thought 
on one of the greatest of subjects. 


THE DIVINE IMMANENCE 


An Essay on the Spiritual Significance of Matter 
By the Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH 


Author of Personality: Human and Divine, etc. 


Cloth, cr. 8vo, $1,50. 


‘* As an exposition and interpretation of the subjects of which it treats, it is un- 
surpassed by any volume written in English during the present decade. We strongly 
urge, e:pecially upon all Christian ministers and teachers, its careful study. 

It is fully abreast of the latest philosophic and scientific though’, and sympathetic 
with all that is genuinely progressive in both spheres of inquiry.’’—-By Amory H., 
BRADFORD, in Book Reviews. 





Such books as are named in this list are only the most recent of 
our issues. For earlier reference books on the same subjects see our 
EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE or special list of Books on History, Eco- 
NOMICS AND PHILOSOPHY, including such standard works as Prof. Gip- 
pinGc’s Principles of Sociology ($3.00) and his Theory of Sociali- 
zation (60 cents); Prof. Mayo-Smirn’s Statistics and Sociology 
($3.00) ; Domestic Service, by Miss SaALMon ($2.00); Prof. CHAM- 
BERLAIN’S Child and Childhood in Folkthougnt ($3.00); Dr. 
KUcpe’s Outlines of Psychology ($2.60) and Introduction to 
Philosophy ($1.60); President Wm. DeW. Hype’s Practical 
Idealism ($1.50); Dr. Nasn’s Genesis of the Social Con- 
science ($1.50); and Dr. Wunpt’s Lectures, etc., etc. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 











CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SAGE SCHOOL OF PIHLOSOPHY. 


J. G. Schurman, A.M., D.Sc., LL.D., President. Charles DeGarmo, A. B., 
Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy. The Rev. C. M. Tyler, A.M., D.D., Professor of 
the History and Philosophy of Religion, and of Christian Ethics. J. E. Creighton, 
A.B., Ph. D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. E. B. Titchener, A.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology. James Seth, A.M., Professor of Moral Philosophy. W. 
A. Hammond, A.M., Ph. V., Assistant Professor of Ancient and Medizval Philos- 
ophy. Ernest Albee, A.B., Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy. David Irons, A.M., 
Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy. I. M. Bentley, A.B., Ph.D., Instructor in Psy- 
chology. Guy M. Whipple, A.B., Assistant in Psychology. 

COURSES OF LECTURES. 

I. LOGIC.—(1) Elements of Logic ; (2) Logic and the Methods of the Sci- 
ences ; (3) Transcendental Logic. 

Il. PSYCHOLOGY.—(1) Outlines of Psychology; (2) Advanced Psychology 
(including Experimental and Physiological Psychology); (3) Psychological Seminary 
and Laboratory. 

Ill. PEDAGOGY.—(1) Outlines of Pedagogy ; (2) Science and Art of Teach- 
ing; (3) History of Education; (4) Pedagogical Seminary, 

IV. ETHICS.—(1) Elements of Ethics; (2) Christian Ethics; (3) Fundamental 
Problems of Ethics; (4) Practical or Applied Ethics; (5) Ethical Seminary. 

V. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.—(1!) History of Re- 
ligion; (2) Philosophy of Religion, 

VI. METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY.—(1) Systematic Theory 
of Knowledge; (2) Rationalism and Empiricism; (3) Intuitionism and Criticism ; 
(4) Metaphysical Seminary. 

VII. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.—(1) Greek Philosophy (including the 
Alexandrian and Roman); (2) The Writings and Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle ; 
(3) Medizval Philosophy; (4) Modern Philosophy; (5) Contemporary Philosophy 
in Germany, France, and Great Britain; (6) Current Philosophical Literature. 

VIII. RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS.—(1) Chem. 
istry and Chemical Philosophy; (2) Systematic Physics and Ultimate Physical Theories; 
(3) Physiology and Biology (including Morphology of the Brain); (4) The Higher 
Literature of Greece and Germany ; (5) Political Science (including Social Institu- 
tions), Political Economy, Roman Law and International Law; (6) Teachers’ Train- 
ing Course in Latin; (7) The Private, Political, and Religious Life and Institutions 
of the Hindus, Greeks, and Romans. 


The Courses in the School of Philosophy are intended partly for undergraduates 
in Cornell University who desire a general acquaintance with the elements of the 
philosophical sciences, but mainly for graduates of this and other institutions who 
are preparing themselves for public positions (clergymen, teachers, professors, etc. ), 
and who can give a protracted period of time (not less, it is recommended, than 
two, three, or four years), to exclusive study and investigation of some of the subjects 
embraced in the School of Philosophy. For the Master’s degree at least one year of 
residence is always, and for the Doctor’s degree at least three years of residence are 
normally required. The School awards annually to distinguished graduates of Cor- 
nell and other Universities, three fellowships of $500 each, and six scholarships 
of $300 each. The scholarships are intended for college graduates who, during their 
undergraduate course or subsequently, have given evidence of special attainments in 
Philosophy, or in any of its branches, The fellowships are intended for graduate 
students of one or more years’ standing, with high records, in’ the best American or 
foreign universities. The School is provided with a new and richly equipped Psy 
chological Laboratory. Besides the University Library, which is well supplied with 
philosophical books, there is in the new Library building, for the exclusive use of 
graduate students in Philosophy, a large and appropriately furnished seminary room 
with a carefully selected special library. The School receives regularly all the philo- 
sophical journals published both at home and abroad, For further information 
address The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 














SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS, 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


By C. Lloyd Morgan, Principal of University College, Bristol. New Edition for America with a preface by 


Henry W. Jameson, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 12mo. $1.00, net. 

The /ournal of Education “ called this text-book for the use of teachers in normal schools, colleges 
and universities one “‘ which all teachers should read, one of the most interesting, helpf and ] 
books for teachers which we have read for many a day.’” —— — 

‘ Very interesting, and contains much that should be of practical value Vature 

* The little volume contains in solution a large amount of sound psych gical doctrine.’’—Guardian 


* There is no reason why this work should not to a large extent replace what are commonly called books on 
shcool method."’—Schoolmaster 

“It is arranged on an excellent plan, and both by matter and manner is sure to be stimulating to the persons 
for whom it is intended.’ Vanchester Guardian 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO SOCIAL ELEMENTS. 


With Studies for Sy achers ~ William Lowe Institutions, Character, Progress. By Charles R. 
Byran, Ph.D., fessor of Philosophy in Indiana Henderson, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in the 


University, and Charlotte owe Byran, A.M. University of Chicag By $1.50, net 

ramo. $1.25, % In this book Dr. Henderson treats of the social con- 

The aim of this manual is, not to exploit the wh ditions and problems as they exist in the representative 
significance of Plato, it to direct the attention of entres of the United States, the most profitable meth- 
teachers to some f his simp and central thoughts ods of s gical study, and the means at hand with 
about education and about life \ former and larger which to improve the general situation The study is 
volume by the same authors, entitled “‘ Plato the centred around the Public Schools as an influence, and 
Teacher,” ha en very wide ised its aim is to furnish an intelligent basis for organized 


OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- | “%™ “One She Miisvent classes of society 
CHOLOGY. SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM IN 
y George T. Ladd, LL D., Professor of Philosophy ITS PHILOSOPHICAL SIG- 
n Yale | y. Illustrated. 8vo. §t.50, net NIFICANCE. 


“He is so ear, neise, and orderly, that it is a > 2 
os ; By William Caldwell, Professor of Moral and Social 
uxury to examine ‘ us DOOKS Journal of P we a Mans P 1 
Education sophy western niversity. Svo. $3.00, 
ner 


INDUCTIVE LOGIC. S 

By John Grier Hibben, Ph.D., Assistant Professor THE ave- CONSCIOUS SELF 

f Logic in Pr ton University. 12n 46 pages, And its Relat I " ind Health. By Louis 
$1.50 Waldstein 1 Sr 

THE APPLICATION OF PSYCHOL- | 1, teachers and these interested im the raining of the 

OGY TO THE SCIENCE OF young, as well as to all students of the personality, the 

EDUCATION. work _ be found of great value.” Ve Orleans 


fom el Priedrict » Herbart unslat and 
N 


s and an Int n t “ 
Study of ‘He rt, by ge C. Mulliner, B ‘A. THE POWE am OF THOUGHT. 
With Five oe : 366 pages, $1.50, net What it is a wha loes By John Sa 7: 
3 Sterrett. With an introdt » by Prof. J. Mark 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Baldwin, of Princeton University. ‘r2mo. “$1.75 
By Al fred Weber, Pr fessor at the University o = 
urg. Translated by Frank Thilly, Ph.D., THE FIRST PHILOSOPHERS OF 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of Mis GREECE. 





s from the fifth p ench edit , revised and . 
. cal . With bi nad 4 vo. $ al . By Rte A Fairbanks, Ph.D., Instructor at Yale 
enla i graphy wel 
y PI e 0, net 
PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Fairbanks has earned the gratitude of all 
By George Trumbull Ladd, Professor of Philoso f Greek fj phy by gathering together 
phy » Yale University. 12mo 224 pages, $1.00, net. na ng fragments of the pre 
A ntary x k f gh s s and acad sophers, together with the accounts of 
emies, ently a a text-book in Brooklyr =e ntaine in He = — : — 
N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Binghampton lonic 5S , Herakleitos, the Eleatic 
N. ¥ Middle r Ma Rhode Island S r F.mpedok , al 1 Anaxagoras are 
mal Sct Ka Norma! College, New Hamy aus treated in ¢ ght of recent scholarship 
Sta N al S I Angeles i Nor " 


school, Wellesley College, University of Toronto, and | ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

the sixth edition, within one year alter publication By George Groom Robertson, late Grote Professor, 
THE University ege, I Edited from — 

the lectures delivered at t ( ege, 1870-1892 by 

PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE. oA Poles Rhee Dav Neiconten Waleed 

By a > Trumbull Ladd, Professor of Philoso 12M $1.00, net 

Dr. Ladd’s wide reputation in the field of psychology ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 

ee ee ne ce ae PHILOSOPHY. 


, ced 1 the pr t \di 
siented pet In the prese ise an addi 
nal attra n is giv by the fact that he is the pio By Goocge Groom Robertson. Edited from notes 
} i _.. 7 b 
er American author on the su t hosen As a vere ‘ ( ege, 157% y 
ays, his discussion marked by deep thinking, and ( N } a ys- Dav it ersity Series.) 
y keen, incisive, suggestive treatment 12m $1 , 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE 


DE LA FRANCE ET DE L’ETRANGER 
Dirigée par Th. RIBOT 


Professeur au College de France. 


(23° année, 1898. ) 


——ee = 


La Revue Pxiosopnique parait tous les mois, par livraisons de 7 tueilles grand in-8, et 
forme ainsi a la fin de chaque année deux forts volumes d@’ environ 680 pages chacun. 


CHAQUE NUMERO DE LA REVUE CONTIENT: 
1° Plusieurs articles de fond; 2° des analyses et comptes rendus des nouveaux ouvrag* s philoso- 
shleww francais et étrangers ; 3° un compte rendu aussi complet on possible des pud’ cations 
périodiques e |’étranger pour tout ce qui concerne la philosophie ; 4° des-notes, documents, obs.rva- 
tions, pouvant servir de matériaux ou donner lieu 4 des vues nouvelles. 


lI Prix d’abonnement: 
Un an, pour Paris, 30 fr.— Pour les départments et !’étranger, 33 fr. La livraison, 3 fr. 
Les années écoulées se vendent séparément 30 frances, et par livraisons de 3 francs, 

| TABLE GENERALE DES MATIERES contenues dans leS 12 premiéres années (3876-1867), par 
M. Bé&tucov. 1 vol. in-8. 


. 9 fr. 
TABLE GENERALE DES MATIBRES « contenues dens in années 1888- x81, - M. Cra- 
vikre. «x vol, in-8° é . 3 fr. 


On s’abonne sans frais: 


Chez Féurx Axcan, éditeur, 108, boulevard Saint-Germain, A Paris; chez tous Jes libraires de la 
France et de |’étranger, et dans tous les bureaux de poste de France et de !"Union postale. 


y REVUE MENSUELLE 


de l’Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris 


Publiée par les Professeurs. 


La Revurz Mensve.ce pe v’Ecore p’ANTHROPOLOGIE DE Parts parait le 15 de chaque mois. 
Chaque livraison forme un cahier de deux feuilles in-8° raisin (32 pages) contenant 

1° Une degen d'un des professeurs de "Boole. Cette lecon, qui forme un tout par elle-méme, es 
accompagnée de gravures, s’ily a lieu. 

2° Des analyses et comptes rendus des fi aits, des livres et des revues sea Rg concernant I’an- 

thropologie, de facon A tenir les lecteurs au courant des travaux des Sociétés d’ anthropologie 

francaises et étrangéres, ainsi que des publications nouvelles. 
Sous le titre Vgriétés sont rassemblés des notes et des documents pouvant étre utiles aux per- 
sonnes qui s’intéressent aux sciences anth: opologiques 


| ( Huitiéme année, 1898. ) 


Prix d’abonnement: 
Un an (A partir du 15 janvier) pour tous pays, ro fr. La livraison, 1 fr, 
' On s‘abonne sans frais: 


’ Chez Faux Atcan, éditeur, ro8, boulevard Saint-Germain, A Paris; chez tous les libraires de la 
: France et de |’étranger, et dans tous les bureaux de poste de France et de l'Union postale. 


Annales des Sciences Psychiques 


Dirigées par le Dr. DARIEX 
) (8° année, 1898. ) 


) Les ANNALES Des Scranczrs Psycuigugs ont pour but de rapporter, avec force preuves A l’appui 
toutes les observations sérieuses qui leur seront addrésses, relatives aux faits soi-disant occultes : 
1° De télépathie, de lucidité, de pressentiment. 

- 2° De mouvements d’ objets, d’apparitions objectives. En dehors de ces chapitres de faits sont 
publiées des théories se bornant A la discussion des bonnes conditions pour observer et expéri- 

menter ; des analyses, bibliographies, critiques, etc. 
Les ANNALES Des Sciences PsycuiQugs paraissent tous les deux mois par numéros de quatre 

feuilles in-8 carré (64 pages), depuis /e 15 janvier 1891. 
Abonnement : 
Pour tous pays, 12 fr. Le Numéro, 2 fr. 50. 
On s’abonne sans frais: 


Chez Féurx Atcan, éditeur, 108, boulevard Saint-Germain, A Paris; chez tous les libraires de 
France et de |’étranger, et dans tous les bureaux de poste de France et del’ Union postale . 








NEW BOOKS FROM 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


An Introductory Logic 
BY 


JAMES EDWIN CREIGHTON 
Sage Professor of Logic and Metaphysic in Cornell University 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.10 net 

This volume is intended as a text-book for college students, and is the result of 
the author’s experience in teaching logic to undergraduate classes in Cornell Univer- 
sity. It aims at being both practical and theoretical, While the doctrine of the 
syllogism, and the methods of inductive reasoning, are presented as fully as in the 
older text-books, an attempt has been made to reinterpret these views in the light of 
modern logical theory. The third part of the work also outlines in an elementary 
way a theory of thought or knowledge, and thus makes accessible to students the 
main results of recent investigations. The book is supplied with a set of practical 
questions and problems. 


Guesses at the Riddle of Existence 
BY 
GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
Author of “The United States,’ etc. 
A new and cheaper revised edition with new matter, $1.25 

Of these five essays three are of especially philosophical interest :—the first 
which gives title to the volume and discusses the views of the late Professor Drum- 
mond in his Ascent of Man, of Mr. Kidd in his Social Evolution, and of Mr. Bal- 
four in his Foundations of Belief, the third, “Is there Another Life?” and the 
fifth, “ Morality and Theism.” 

“ Nothing is attempted here,” says the author in his preface, “ beyond the pre- 
sentation of a plain case for a practical purpose to the ordinary reader.” Yet the 
philosopher cannot fail to be interested in this plain, serious and candid statement of 
the final conclusions of a brilliant mind, reflecting on the experience of a lifetime, as 
to the ultimate questions of the universe.”— Philosophical Review. 





In Preparation 


Instinct and Reason 
BY 
HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL 

Author of “Ai sthetic Principles,” “Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics,” éte, 

This book deals with subjects of almost universal interest which the author treats 
generally without psychological technicality, placing all necessary psychological dis- 
cussions in separate chapters. The chapters on Instinct lead to a study of the nature 
of religion and of the nature of moral codes. In the chapters on Reason the author 
presents a thesis in reference to the nature of variation and attempts to show that 
Reason can be expressed in terms of Instinct. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 








